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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 3 om 


$24,252,828.71 
LIABILITIES 


22,217,399°94 


$2,035,428.77 


All forms of Life and Endowment po 

ANNUAL 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der end poids » insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER.,Asst. Sec. 


licies issued 
Casun_ distributions are paid upon all 


OFFICE OF 


LEND A HAND, 


We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper 


Etching — size 11x16 inches. 


REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
11x16 inches 


TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson. 
An elegant copy. 
22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND, by E. 


Heliotype 22x28 inches 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. 
usually good portrait. 
size 2x24. 


Priest. 


Heliotype — 


Renouf 


An un- 


Heliotype— 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club- 
rooms, &c. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Postage or express extra, 
Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub- 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These repreductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 
For the higher educa. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. — fion SP young women, 


Laildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Tw enty- 
five acres—twelve in grove ;lake for rowing and skating. 
bee pe and que course of study ; also. preparatory 

jonal, Year commences Sept. 11. | Apply to 
ss IDA ©. ALLEN, — Bradford, Mase 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HALE. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Cee 


EDITORIAL. 
COMMENT ON EVENTS OF To DAY. 
HORIZONTAL ELEVATORS 

Love for God. A Sermon 
The Ionic Volute. 

LITERATURE. 
REVIEWS OF RECENT 
THE MAGAZINES. 
NOTES ABOUT BooK-MAKING. 

ART AND ARTISTS. 
Picror Icnorus. Il. 

SCIENCE. Conducted by John Ritchie, Jr. 
3inps USEFUL TO MAN 
THE BOSTON SCIENTIFIC 

HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 
FATHERHOOD 

STORY. 
Peppy. 


OPERA. 


SOCIETY. 


A Sketch in Character. 


THe GERMAN AND Iv, ALIAN SEASONS, 


THE OFFICE CAT. By Dorothy Lundt 
DRESS, Conducted by Emma V. Sheridan 
PACKING. 
SomE WorTH GOWNS 
THE DRAMATIC WEEK. Conducted by F 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


By Edward E. 
By Minot J. 
By W illiam Copley Winslow 
Conducted by Albert White Vorse. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Conducted by Philip L 


Conducted by Elizabeth P 


Hale 


Savage. 


Hale 


Goodrich 


Sutherland. 


Calendar of the Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 
Harcourt Street. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 
lett, N. II., leaves Boston, Friday, 

BOSTONIAN SociETy. Old State House. 

Boston Society OF NATURAL History. 
and Boylston Streets. 
to 5, free. 
Outram Bangs will speak on The 
Joseph Lincoln Goodale on The v 


Terrapin 
cal 
production. 

BOSTON SCIENTIFIC 
Tuesday, February 25. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 
Room, 100 periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
Lectures, Saturdays, 11 A.M February 15, 
Spring Exhibition, March 24-e7. 

New ENGLAND 
regular meeting, Wednesday, March 4. 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS, 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, 
Prof. C. B. Davenport. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
February 27. 


/ 


Rev. Jol G. Palirey, 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 
We 
photographs, 


SOCIETY 


LIBRARY. 


February 16, 


Mass. Institute of 


have had a few very fine 


size 11 xX 14 inches, 
made from a very excellent portrait, 
which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


The WILLIAMS... 
a 1 YPEWRITER 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 


Barton Chapter. 
Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, March 11. 
Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
February 21 
Next regular meeting, 
Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 
Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts 


St. Botolph Studio Building, 


coun 
419 Washington 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 
Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; 


SOCIRTY. 
some 


HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL 


Parker Memorial Building, Corner of 
12.15 


Technology. 


entrance on 
Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 


Snow-Shoe Excursion, Bart 


Tuesday, March to. 


Wednesday, February 19, 7.45 
an inhabitant of 
of animals and 


P.M., Mr 
and Dr 
mechanism of 


Massachusetts, 
the their 


»treet 305th corporate meeting, 


16,000 volumes; Reading 


Saturdays 


Horticultural 
Scale 


Street. 
Howard, M.S 


Hall, Tremont 
Insects, by L. O 
Society. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
Berkeley and 


P.M. Why Individuals are Different, by 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 
6 4 A. M. ACCOMMODATION for 

° l'roy and Albany. 

A. M. EX PRESS, 
CAR for Troy. 
A. M. Sundays only for 


PARLOR 


Troy 
stopping at all sta- 


ACCOMMODATION 
and Albany and Sara- 


9. 
9.00 and Albany 
og 
11. 30 : for Troy 
toga. 

3 0 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Ue Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 

St. Louis. 
7 P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 

° to Chicago. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, gh og AND MONTREAL, 
8, 0 DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 

abe, ‘Falls. 
ll 0 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
. Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal: 
. F 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
—" Vt. 
y ts 0 .M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
Satie Car to Montreal. 

Time-Tables ¥% ‘onthe information on appli- 
cation. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 

Dec. 16, 1895. Boston, Mass. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 

HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 


Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 
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AN ARMENIAN KITCHEN, 
VERY( YN E—mission it 
ers and travelers 

spent muchtime in thy 
the East are converts { 
cookery, for, says the N 
among the gifts that 

the Armenian women th 
cookery is one upon whi 
special stress. 

The kitchen, therefore. , 
be considered as the hear: 
Armenian house, from 
regulated centre radiates 
and beautiful spirit of d 
and comfort that 
Amenian home. 

The cooking is alm 
done over a charcoa 
kitchens being built 
chimney, within whose 
is constructed a bri 
range, of brick or 
feet high and furnished 
the ch 
the pans and pots ars 
holes or upon 
them above 

There are 
with these ranges, | 
night a sponge is set, 
morning the bread 
big copper pans, all 
then laid in a large 
and carried by the sma 
house to the public 
divides the dough into 
has the small bey count 
put upon them the pr 
of his family. Phe 
left to the care of the 
afternoon. 

The floor of 
earth or cement, and 
by a broom like o1 
has no handle, whic! 
much stooping. The 
plentiful, 


chara 


Stone 
holes to receive 


support 
the fire 
no Ove 


the 


ITS, S 


and are 
covered with vines, wl 
serve as a protection 
utensils of various siz« 
made of whitened 
mineral is obtained ir 
ties and of the best qua 
mines in Armenia, in th 
hood of the Euphrates 
Besides these, each wel 
kitchen is provided wit! 
stone mortar and pestle 
ing coffee,rice and the co 
a small brass one 
of shallow copper basins fo 
ing troughs and mixing bowls 
cular board for rolling | 
of rolling pins, two of which, ab 
three feet in length and as thick 
man’s finger, are often used at 
coffee pots of 
chopping bowl 
first resounding call 
that brings all the 
cats of the neighborhoo 
and the jezvah, or « 
kettle. 
Then there are 
numerable, jars with 
jars without ; jars with 
bases, and jars with the 
bottoms and the ancient 
Two or three of the large 
stand in a_ well-shaded, 
of the court, with the 
has been brought from 
spring, while others are usedt 
the various provisions of the ! 
hold —wine, honey, 
pickles, sweetmeats, grape 
flour, rice, grains, nuts, 
fruits and vegetables. 
they are uninjured by t! 
safe from the predat 
mice and rats that 
houses. From the cel: 
long ropes of red and ye 
and on the cemented hollow o* 
side, with waste pipes leading * 
garden stand, stand boat-ike * 
for dish-washing and a raise¢ #8" 


. diches 
platform for holding the as} 


fOr S$} 


yastry, a 


various s1Zés, 


and knife 


earthen 
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[ the opening of the British Par- 
A liament on Tuesday, the vexed 
Venezuelan question took a promi- 
ence which is most gratifying, inas- 
much as both political parties, Gov- 
oment and Opposition, vied with 

hother in the effort to make it 

r that peace and justice and con 
the feelings of the 
are to observed. 
the perfunctory and non-com- 
of the 
- Speech,’ through the ‘amendments ’ 

e Opposition and the explana- 

\ of the Ministry, one 
the same tone prevailed. The 
jueen’s Speech expresses a ‘sym- 
pathy with the desire to come to an 
equitable arrangement’; the Prime 
Minister ‘believes that means may 
rg ¢found by a combination of nego- 
nd tiation with arbitration’; the leader 
the Opposition declares that 
meat Britain must ‘make known to 
nead the world that sincere jusice shall be 
cir jone,and adopt the best means to 
ve itdone.’ All are agreed that the 
xttlement should be by arbitration, 


kK as not by war. 


tion for 


states be 


ed 


ttal phrases ‘Queen’s 


defence 





* t rr 
‘age change of tone on the part 
we of the British government has 


S 1 
> Pern } 


“en brought about by the attitude 
‘the United States and by nothing 
‘se. That is to say, by the message 
‘President Cleveland which was so 
noently denounced as a ‘jingo’ 
Merance inviting war. In the 
‘peech from the Throne, the ex- 
messed wish of the United States 
8 Smade the text for the conciliatory 
ae ftagraph on this subject. Lord 
gait ‘uisbury,on the side of the Tory 

srernment, frankly agreed with 

Lard Rosebery, who spoke for the 
“ Cae, that ‘America’s mixture in 
_ “ispute had conduced to satis- 
Ty results more rapidly than if 
~~ ited States had not interfered.’ 
short, revival of the 


faa 





, . to the 
ial , ant Monroe Doctrine is due 
' ™ granting of justice to Venezuela, 
“des of me the President’s message, as was 
the marked in these columns when the 

~ Scare" was on, proves a mes- 


39 
Lage 


acy* f ‘ 
00S: * Ol peace and not of war. 





FUR HER than this, out of the 
- €nézeulan affair it is not un- 
that some mutual arrange- 
“ Will come for the establish- 
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of that international 
of arbitration which 
the civilization of this age. 
When Mr. Arthur James Balfour, 
First Lord of the Treasury and 
government leader in the House, 
replied to the criticisms of the 
Opposition, he took occasion to 
express his hope that ‘out of the 
difficulty would come some general 
system arbitration between the 
two countries.’ And on the part of 
the Liberals action was taken on 
Tuesday, at what we should call a 
caucus, deciding to support the 
general principle of arbitration in 
all matters of difference between 
Great Britain and the United States. 


ment 
Court 


High 
will 
crown 


ot 


With both political parties in its 
favor, the movement ought to bear 


fruit. 


HE progress through Congress of 

a resolution favoring the recog 
nition of the Cuban insurgents as 
‘belligerents’ gives interest to the 
inquiry as to what such recognition 


exactly means. Dana, in a note in 


his edition of Wheaton’s Interna- 
tional Law, says: ‘“ They gain the 
great advantage of a _ recognized 


status, and the opportunity to em- 
ploy commissioned cruisers at sea, 
and to exert all the power known to 
maritime warfare, with the sanction 
of foreign nations. They can ob- 
tain abroad loans, military and navla 
material, and enlist men, as against 
everything but neutrality laws; 
their flag and commissions are ac- 
knowledged, their revenue laws are 
respected, and they acquire a quasi- 
political recognition.” How much 
this would advantage the Cubans, 
who have neither ports nor territory 
nor a chance to enforce revenue 
laws if they undertook to make them, 
is a question. 
(+ the other hand, the power ex 

tending such recognition may 
subject itself to some inconvenience, 
such as the search of its ships at sea 
if suspected of carrying contraband, 
and the inability to recover damages 
from the parent government for 
acts done by the belligerent. And, 
further, there are advantages to the 
other side — Spain, in the present 
case — which are considerable in- 
deed. Wharton tells what the United 
States gained by the recognition of 
the belligerency of the Confederates 
by Great Britain in our civil war: 
‘They gained the liberty to exercise 
against British ships on the high 
seas the rights of visit and search, 
of capturing contraband and of 
blockade, rights which spring solely 
from the relation of belligerent and 
neutral, and which the neutral ac- 
knowledges by recognizing the exist- 
ence of that relation.” 








N Cuba, the coming of Gen. Wey- 
ler to take up the work where 
Gen. Campos left it a failure un- 
doubtedly is bad for the patrict 
cause. Gen. Campos undertook to 








put down the insurrection by deal- 
ing only with the insurgents in arms 
and without disturbing their civilian 
sympathizers. ‘The new Captain- 
General proposes to root out the re- 
bellion by holding all civilians toa 
strict accountability under martial 
law, not only for aid given the in- 
surgents but for failure to aid the 
Spanish authorities in every way. 
His proclamation to this effect is 
evidence that he ‘means business.’ 
The milder policy of the Campos 
régime left Gomez and his fellow 
revolutionists large resources which 
will now be cut off; and although 
the plan announced by Gen. Weyler 
looks to the establishment of a reign 
of terror throughout the island,there 
can be no doubt of its greater effi- 
ciency as a policy of war. 
HE execution of the death pen- 
alty upon ‘Bat’ Shea at Dan- 
nemora prison closes a_ tragedy of 
politics which, it may be hoped, will 
carry home its lesson. Shea shot 
and killed Robert Ross at the polls 
in Troy, N. Y., two years ago, in 
pursuance of a policy of reciprocal 
intimidation and violence in which 
the political factions were engaged. 
The murderer relied upon the influ- 
ence of the ‘ bosses’ for protection. 
The effort was made to avert from 
him the penalty of his crime, even 
to the procuring of a bogus confes- 
sion from another man. But the 
penalty was exacted, and machine 
politics have been compelled to yield 
to the rule of law. 


HORIZONTAL ELEVATORS. 
HE very people who are most 
afraid of Socialists and Nation- 
alists and Anarchists are every day 
using one of the most communistic 
bits of machinery which has yet 
been invented. 


This is the elevator, which takes 
a man up twenty-one stories in 
Chicago, sixteen stories in New 


York, ten stories in Boston, and five 
stories in Syracuse, and takes him 


down again; and does this for 
nothing. He may be as black asa 


dress-coat, or as white as a shirt- 
front; he may be green if he comes 
from Green Bay, or he may be red 
if he is a Pottawatomie. But he 
goes up or down as freely as the 
swallow flies across the pond. He 
may have ten thousand fifty-dollar 
certificates for the new loan, or he 
may be going up to aska_ bloated 
millionaire for a loan of fifty cents. 
It is all one to the boy who runs the 
elevator; black or white, green or 
red, rich or poor, this man—or, if 
she be of the stronger sex, this 
woman—goes free. 

When people come to us and ask 
how the congestion of cities is to be 
relieved, and it is necessary for us 
to answer in two words, as it some- 
times is, our answer is, ‘ Horizontal 
elevators.’ 

Why does the vertical elevator 
run so impecuniously? Why is 
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there never any talk of paying a toll 
at the bottom, a toll at the top— 
nay, nor a fee tothe elevator boy, 
uniess you be a bloated capitalist 
who has lived in the building for 
seventeen years, and .rewards him 
with twenty-five cents on New Year’s 
Day? Whyshould there be so much 
difference between the few minutes 
spent in going out of town to the 
north or the south or the east or the 
west, and the few minutes spent in 
going towards heaven in the elevator 
which runs to the twenty-first story ? 

There is a general desire, among 
the people who do hard work in 
cities, to enjoy the air and light and 
comfort and health which they would 


have if they lived a few miles out of 
the congested centre. It corre- 
sponds exactly to the fancy which 


an intelligent man has for an office 
high up, in Chicago or New York, 


from which he can see the sunset. 
But the bank cashier, or the fore- 
man in a chair factory, does not 


want to walk out to his pretty ranch, 
a couple of miles out of town, any 
more than the occupant of office No. 
1427 wants to walk up fourteen 
flights of stairs. For the occupant 
of office No. 1427, the owner of that 
office understands that he must pro- 
vide an elevator, or the occupant 
will go away. There will be no 
tenants if that elevator does not run 
from seven in the morning to ten at 
night. When therefore he rents the 
office to the occupant of, No. 1427, 
he agrees with him that that elevator 
shall run, and if the elevator does 
not run, the occupant has an action 
against him. 

Before the twentieth century is 
very far advanced, the man who 
owns a farm, of perhaps an old- 
fashioned quarter-section, within a 
few miles of the thriving city of 
New Edinburgh or Cranberry 
Centre, will find out that he must do 
just the same thing if he wants to 
sell his lots or if he wants to rent his 
houses. ‘The fortunate introduction 
of the electric railway gives him an 
opportunity to do this. He will cut 
up his hundred and sixty acres into 
six hundred and forty quarter-acre 
house-lots. If he advertises those 
house-lots for sale orto rent, the 
priests and the Levites, the Samari- 
tans and the Gentiles, will pass by 
on the other side. But if, on the 
other hand, he says to all comers 
that the elevator which takes a man 
in and out, to his cottage and from 
his cottage, will run freely for him 
so long as he occupies that cottage, 
he will find a plenty of applicants. 
It is very easy to calculate, from any 
annual report of any electric railway 
company, that this is not going to 
cost this land-owner a great deal. 
It will cost him less and less with 
every year. His pretty suburb will 
start up into life as no other suburb 
of that town does. And the city 
which first carries out this system 
will be as if it had discovered gas 
which flowed permanently, or as if, 
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in the fine vernacular, it had ‘ struck 
oil.’ 

So far all this could be done by 
that comfortable fellow whose father 
or grandfather took up a hundred 
and sixty acres when the Pottawa- 
tomies or Ojibways lived in the 
neighborhood. The more _philo.- 
sophical step, of course, would be 
for the city which is to profit by 
such an enterprise to undertake this 
charge itself. Why not? For 
centuries the towns and cities of 
America have, in a certain way, 
made their public ways free to all 
sorts and conditions of men. The 
long strect called Washington street, 
in the city in which I live, has cost 
more money than the Union Pacific 
Railway cost, since John Winthrop 
and the rest of them, in 1630, sunk 
into its mud. Nine generations of 
people have been draining it and 
widening it and paving it and light- 
ing it. And now the wickedest, 
dirtiest, poorest, and meanest tramp 
who arrives from the village lowest 
down in Moldavia may walk up and 
down Washington street, twenty- 
four hours of the day if he wants to, 
and nobody shall ask him for a 
quarter of a mill for making use of 
its privileges. This is because, on 
the whole, the people of Boston have 
found it is worth while to maintain 
convenient streets for Moldavians 
or Bulgarians or Venezuelans or 
Cubans or Newfoundlanders, for 
whomsoever may come along. 

In the progress of civilization it 
proves better to put rails on these 
streets. Very good: put rails upon 
them. If you have rails it is worth 
while to put up a trolley. Very 
good: put up a trolley. If you 
have atrolley you may as well be 
running cars, and running them all 
the time. Very good: put on the 
cars. There is no particular point 
in this process at which it is neces- 
sary, by the eternal order of things, 
to begin to tax the traveller. The 
tax ought to be laid, and will be laid 
among sensible people, at the place 
where it is most convenient to collect 
the taxes. And this is the reason 
why one says, with a good deal of 
confidence, that before the middle 
of the twentieth century there will 
be horizontal elevators running out 
of every important American city. 

EversinceI wrotethearticle above, 
this admirable Mayor Pingree of 
Detroit has briefly explained to the 
Commercial Club of Providence the 
way in which he has begun the intro- 
duction of this twentieth century in 
Detroit. Mayor Pingree seems to 
understand the twentieth century as 
wellas most mendo. They have 
brought down their fares in Detroit 
from five cents to three ; and by and 
by they will find it is as well not to 
be paying three cents to conductors 
for collecting their own salaries. 
When that time comes, they will 
pay the motormen well, and the 
owners of the outlying country for 
twenty miles round Cranberry 
Centre and New Edinburgh will foot 
the bills. 


Epwarp FE. HALE. 


HOW TO SEE TRINITY CHURCH AT ITS 
B 


Re 


gees winter afternoon, stand on 

the corner by Pierce’s window 
in Dartmouth street, turn your back 
on the church, and see the reflection 
in the curved window between you 
and the candies. You will see 
Trinity as the architect saw it in his 
dreams. For it is lifted in height, 
or narrowed in width, as you please. 
It is built as the builder would have 
been so glad to build it, had that 
quagmire been stiff enough to sus- 
tain the weight, or had the purse 
been long enough to pay for the 
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stones. All which you can have, 
without money and without cost, by 
turning your back to the stone Trin- 
ity and looking at the ideal Trinity 


in Mr. Pierce’s plate glass window. - 


LOVE FOR GOD. 


A SERMON PREACHED IN THE CHURCH OF 
tHE UNITY, BOSTON, BY MINOT J 
SAVAGE, 


And Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the great and first commandment. 
Matt. xxti. 37, 378 

T is said that in conversation with 

a friend one day Charles Sum- 
ner, in discussing the matter of the 
two great commandments, said — I 
do not quote his words, but only his 
thought—1I do not understand much 
about this first commandment, love 
to God, but | try to keep the second. 
[ suppose there are thousands of 
people today who find it very diffi- 
cult even to try to keep this first and 
great commandment. Perhaps there 
are more people now than ever be- 
fore in the history of the world who 
are troubled over this matter in their 
thinking, and this not because the 
world has less love or because peo- 
ple are less disposed to care for 
those things which are high and fine, 
but merely because of the great ad- 
vance, widening, heightening, deep- 
ening, of modern knowledge. God 
has become a being, to those who 
think, who transcends all their capac- 
ity for thinking, and who is lost by 
his very greatness. People find it 
very hard to frame any adequate or 
satisfactory ideal of God. How 
can they love immensity? Howcan 
they love indefinite power? How 
can they love incomprehensible wis- 
dom? In the days when people had 
a very definite and clear-cut outline 
and picture of God in their minds it 
seemed a rational thing to talk about 
loving him. People could think of 
him as lovable from their point of 
view, although they had never seen 
him, had never heard him speak,had 
never got into any personal contact 
with him. They could learn to love 
an image of him which they had 
framed; and so they could say and 
feel, ‘I love God.’ But, as I have in- 
timated, this has become immensely 
and increasingly difficult, merely be- 
cause the world has grown so in its 
knowledge and its capacity for 
thought. 

Let us leave that phase of the sub- 
ject for a moment, and let us trace 
the rise of this idea, that it is neces- 
sary to love God, and _ see how large 
a part it has played in the history 
of religion. 

In ancient Athens or Rome the 
gods were not specially lovable; 
and, fortunately for the people, they 
felt no special necessity for loving 
them. It was not a part of their re- 
ligion that they should love Jupiter 
and Juno or any of the gods or god- 
desses that sat upon Olympus. Sub- 
stantially the same thing is true in 
all the old-time religions. The gods 
and goddesses of the early world 
were not from our point of view very 
lovable ; and the people were not ex- 
pected to love them. If they brought 
their sacrifices regularly, if they per- 
formed the ceremonial side of their 
religion at the appointed places, up- 
on the appointed days, in the ap- 
pointed way, the gods were sup- 
posed to be satisfied. . No inquisi- 
tion was made as to the condition of 
their hearts or as to the objects on 
which their affections might be 
placed. And then, when in later 
times people began to care chiefly 
about beliefs and creeds, love of neces- 
sity took its place in the background. 
It was not regarded, at least it did 
not seem to be regarded, as of the 





first importance that people should 
love God. They must believe about 
him correctly, they must perform 
the prescribed rituals, they musi go 
through with the sacramental insti- 
tutions; but no one could get at 
their feelings, and the feeling was 
left in a secondary position. 

If we trace the growth of this idea 
of love among the Hebrews, whose 
religion Christians have always 
treated as a part of their own, we 
shall find that among them this love 
did not play any very conspicuous 
part. We find in Deuteronomy this 
first commandment, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might. But you must remember 
that the Book of Deuteronomy, al- 
though it appears in the early part of 
the Bible, does not represent any- 
thing like the beginning of religious 
thought among the Hebrews. It 
represents a very late stage of de- 
velopment. We find even the second 
commandment, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,in the Book of 
Leviticus. But this does not repre- 
sent the early thought on the part of 
the Hebrew people. It represents a 
later civilization, a higher develop- 
ment of thought. Both of these 
books in their present shape are 
later than the earliest of the prophets. 
They are up to within six hundred 
years of the time of Jesus. 

So you see that Jesus was not the 
author of those two sayings. His 
Originality is in the emphasis he 
places upon them. These commands 
lie there in the Old Testament ; but 
Jesus is the first man in the history 
of the religious life of the world who 
places this love for God and love for 
man at the very forefront of religion. 
He places them above the temple, 
he places them above sacrifices, 
above ritual, above the whole scheme 
of Jewish thought and Jewish law; 
and herein lies the originality of 
Jesus touching these two great com- 
mandments. 

We find in the Psalms some beau- 
tiful sayings in regard to the charac. 
ter and lovableness of God. But, 
coming beyond that time and down 
to our own, we find that the love of 
God, as I have intimated, has played 
a secondary part in the department 
of the religious life of the world. 
There have been certain mystics who 
have written deeply and beautifully 
about the love of God, and who 
seemed to be swayed and lifted up 
by a passionate devotion and con- 
secration to him. But since the 
Christian era you will find that gen- 
erally this love has been poured out, 
not at the foot of the throne of the 
Father, but at the foot of the gentle, 
suffering, and tender Nazarene. It 
is the love of the Christ lifted into 
the place of God. 

But it is noteworthy — and I wish 
to claim it because it belongs to us — 
it is noteworthy thatthe Unitarians 
are the first and, so far as I know, 
up to the present time the only or- 
ganized body of Christians on the 
face of the earth who have placed 
these two great commandments of 
love to God and love to man in the 
forefront of their religion, and made 
them the corner-stone of their struc- 
ture. And we have donethis only a 
little over a year ago in the National 
Conference at Saratoga. 

Love to God and love to man, 
then, we have placed as the great es- 
sentials in the life of religion; but, 
to show how alone we are in it,when 
at Washington, last fali, we proposed 
to the Christian world these two 
great commandments as the essen- 
tials in religion, and asa fitting bond 
of religious union for Christendom 
and the world, we called down upon 
us very severe criticism from the 
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orthodox newspapers, they decla-:, 
that, in making these two thinoe 
essential and principal thine 
ligion, we had left outand ; 
matters of supreme import, 

Love to God, then. is 
be the chief thing in relig 
what now do we mean ? 
we Unitarians mean 
about love to God? Hay: 
a clear way by which to o| 
difficulties to which I hay: 
What God shall we lov: 
shall we love him ? 

[I wish to call your atten: 
this as a matter of great 
because people have loos: 
that, when they hear any 
of God, the word is used 
in precisely the same wa 
would use it themselves 
read the word ‘God’ i: 
gospels, they assume t! 
the same as when 
of Genesis or 
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torical books of the Old 
Let us remember that t 
as many different gods 
speakers or thinkers. \W)} 
is this. Since God is t 
one, and no words andr 
can accurately outline 
my God, when 
mean, can only 
and noblest and h 
of him which I can forn And 
when we hear barbarians talki; 
about God, we must remembs 
probably it is a barbarian God 
whom they are speaking. [hey have 
in mind their highest and finest 
best thought ; but it is not ours 
Now, what God 
under obligation to 
remember, friends, you 
and you cannot love a being, ti 
called God, whose cha: 
not commend itself to 
lovely. You ought not 
love that which is not lovable 
Must we, then, love the God 
the creation, the God in the stor 
of the Book of Genesis Can we 
if wetry? He isthe God of the 
naive, undeveloped, childish thoug 
of the Hebrew people, the God wi 
comes down in the body of aman 
in disguise, and walks in the Garder 
of Eden in the cool of the day, seth 
ing Adam, and hunting for himt 
he finds him. Can we 
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love that 
conception of God? Can we 
the God of the Babel 
hears a rumor up in heaven that the 
people down on the plains of Shinar 
are trying to build a tower by whic! 
they can scale the heavens, and w! 
wonders if it is true, and decides! 
go down and look into the matter 
and, when he finds it is, v 
founds their speech, so that the 
cannot work together ? é 
love that kind of a God? Can we 
love the God of the Exodus, wh 
arbitrarily hardens the heart 
Pharaoh, so that he does not_ 
what he is commanded to by ta 
God, and is then punished for ¢!s 
obeying him, and who not o 
destroys him, but slays all the firs 
born sons of all the people in Egyp' 
for the sin of the Pharaoh, not 0 
cause they are guilty of any omens 
atall? Can we love a God ' 
teaches the Hebrew people t 
and steal as they are leaving! 
neighbors and Egypt, 
them there forty years 1! 
ness till those who left 
perished, and then leads 
dren into Canaan, ana 
their agent and guide 
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declares that David, the guilty 
murderer, is @ man after his own 
heart? Can we love the God of 
Samuel, of those who are treacher- 
ous against their enemies and who, 
‘n an act of human sacrifice, hew 
che king of one of the conquered 
people in pieces before the altar of 
Tehovah > Can we love the God of 
, race who has chosen that race to 
set them apart exclusively as his own 
aoesession, and who has left all the 
vest of the world to wander in dark- 
ness and evil without any light, with- 
+ any care, without any guidance, 
itany help? I cannot lovea 
nartial God, even if he has chosen 
te and my little set of friends. If 
he has left outside others of his chil- 
dren whom he has not chosen, if he 
damned to unending woe one soul, 
he most degraded, the most brutal, 
the meanest that ever trod the earth, 

snnot love him, I will not try 

love him. I will uot do violence 

the divine nature which I claim 
down to that which, in 
my very soul, I cannot help but 
hate ind despise. 

There are. indeed, in 
festament some most beautiful 

iwhts about God. I could love 
the God of Psalm xxiiii—The Lord 
s my shepherd, one who leads in 
) pastures and beside. still 
waters. I can love the God of 
Psalm ciii., of whom it is said, Like 
as afather pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth those who fear him. 
[can love the God of the prophet 
Malachi, of whom it is said that he 
does not care for sacrifices, for out- 
ward ritual, that what he wants is 
that men should do justly, love, 
nercy, and walk humbly with him. 
There are, then, scattered through 
the Old Testament glimpses of the 
finest and highest ideals of the 
livine of which we in this modern 
world are able to dream. 

But who is it—let me pursue my 
who is it that I can love? 
Can I love the God and Father even 
{the Nazarene himself? I say to 
you frankly I cannot love him 
utterly. If Jesus be reported cor- 
rectly, he teaches that this Father 
in heaven, of whom he speaks so 
much, is not going to be the Father 
of all his children forever, but that 
the great majority are to be cast into 
the outer darkness, and left with the 
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worm that dieth not, and the fire ° 


that isnot quenched—left to wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. I hope 
Jesus was not correctly reported. I 
annot give utter and unreserved 
we, even to the Father of whom 
lesus speaks, if that be true. 

As we come up the Christian 
centuries, Origen teaches a con- 
ception of God to which I could 
givémy whole soul. But, when we 
get to Augustine and the great 
fathers of the schemes of theology 
which have dominated the world, he 
‘sa God who arbitrarily chooses 
whom he will befriend and help and 
‘ave, and as arbitrarily passes by 
‘nose who shall be forever lost. The 
God of the Middle Ages is depicted 
nthe magnificent and terrible work 
of Michel Angelo. Can I love him ? 
No. Rather have I more respect 
‘or that supposed daring spirit who 
‘eed him, though omnipotent, and 
‘ent out in chains and darkness 
“rever. Even Jesus ceases to be 
Perfect y lovely in the work of 
“tgclo; for he has been trans- 
“med from the pitying, loving, 
‘ping man of Nazareth into the 
judge who, like Jupiter Tonans, sits 
” his throne, hurling lightnings at 
,. -nemies as they are driven down 
“eabyss. I cannot love any such 

‘ng as that, whether you call him 
. or Christ. Then the God of 
ther, the God of Calvin, can you 





love him? No. Grand, magnifi- 
cent, mighty, terrible, just, if you 
will, according to the then prevalent 
conception of justice, but horribly 
unjust as I use words today, I can- 
not love him. A God who smiles 
approval while Calvin kindles the 
fires that flame up round the blacken- 
ing, crackling flesh of Servetus, | 
cannot love. The God of our 
Puritan Fathers—can we love him ? 
No. The God of Jonathan Edwards, 
represented as holding a little new- 
born child over the flames of the pit 
until the babe turned, like the viper 
that all unregenerate were then sup- 
posed to be, to spit its venom in the 
face of the Omnipotent—can I love 
a God like that ? 

We do not come to the thought of 
a civilized God, at least one that we 
can love, till we come dewn to the 
time of Channing and Murray and 
Ballou and Parker. Until we come 
to these very modern times, we do 
not come to one who is humane, 
who is tender, who is true, who is 
loving, and so who is capable of 
inspiring the feeling of love in 
humane and tender and true loving 
natures. 

But now, friends, we have come 
back into the difficulty with which 
we started. If we could believe 
that there was an infinite being who 
was perfectly strong and perfectly 
wise and perfectly good, if we could 
see such a being, if we could come 
into relation with him personally, of 
course we could love him. But what 
can we mean inthis modern world 
by loving God? How shall we get 
into touch with him? I have 
personal confidences in this matter 
by the hundred, in the course of a 
year, with sensitive and earnest 
souls who wonder how they can find 
the way to loving God. Fle is lost 
to their thinking. He is the Infinite 
One who is the power manifested in 
the universe. Now, however benefi- 
cent a power may be, if it is uncon- 
scious and cares nothing for us, we 
may, in a certain way, be grateful 
to it ; but we do not talk about loving 
it. Nobody would think of loving 
the sun, although it be the source of 
life and beauty for the earth. No 
one thinks of loving the ether, 
though it be the condition of infinite 
life and power. No one thinks of 
loving electricity or magnetism, 
though they may serve us. What do 
we mean, then? What can we mean 
by trying to find the way to love 
God ? for we no longer picture him 
as an outlined being ’way off in 
space. I suppose, if we were to 
take the wings of light and travel 
millions of years, we should come to 
no place in the universe where we 
could see God any more plainly than 
we see him here. There is no one 
world set apart as heaven. There 
is no throne anywhere on which an 
outlined being sits, into whose pres- 
ence we can come, on whose face 
we could look, whose robe we could 
touch, with whom we could hold a dia- 
logue. We must give up that thought 
about God. Is he, then, lost to us? 
We must have a person to love. Is 
there no personal God? There are 
thousands of persons who talk about 
loving the good and consecrating 
themselves to the good, who have 
surrendered the thought of a personal 
God. Istherea personalGod? I 
believe with my whole soul, there is. 
I have not time this morning to give 
all my arguments for this belief ; 


but, if I had, I could give those that | 


have helped me to the acceptance of 
such a conclusion. 

Let us remember, however — and 
it will be suggestive in this direction 
—that personality does not mean 
necessarily outline. The essential 
thing in personality is conscious- 
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ness. Do we believe that God is 
conscious? I do, with all my soul. 
His consciousness may be different 
from ours, so much higher that ours 
shall be only the feeble image or 
suggestion of it. Dol believe this? 
Ido. Histhought and method of 
thought may be infinitely above and 
beyond what we mean by our think- 
ing, so that ours shall be only a hint 
and type of his thought. Do I be- 
lieve that God loves? I believe the 
word of this old Bible,— that not 
only does he love, but that God ss 
iove, although his love may be so 
high above and beyond what we 
mean by love that our human affec- 
tions shall only be a suggestion and 
image of that which is infinite 
inhim. Dowe see God? Yes. 
We see God as truly and as really 
as we see each other. I never saw 
you; and you never saw me. You 
see my body, my outward form; but 
Iam not my body. I am not my 
hand, my foot. I am invisible, as 
God is. So far as my body is con- 
cerned, I may be as omnipresent in 
my body as he is. I believe that 
God is the living power, manifested 
through this entire universe. If you 
choose to take it as a suggestion, 
you may think of the universe as the 
body of God. 

God then, is person, God is thought, 
God is love. But, if you cannot 
think that, if you cannot claim it 
and make it a real conception, so 
that it seems natural for you to talk 
about loving God, let us see how 
much of the beautiful and true lies in 
that suggestion of Charles Sumner as 
to keeping the second command- 
ment, if he could not keep the first. 
Let us see if that will not help us in 
the direction of loving God. I said 
we love persons. It may seem con- 
tradictory, then, to speak of love of 
country, patriotism, for example. 
We saya man loves his country, and 
is willing to die for it. His country 
isnot a person, in the ordinary sense 
of that word. Patriotism is a prin- 
ciple, a passion, a power. But he 
has learned to love his country 
through concrete examples of what 
the country stands for, of what the 
country does for its citizens and 
the world. It is this he loves: it is 
the concrete, the definite, the real 
good which the country stands for. 
He personifies it: he speaks of the 
country as though it were an entity 
by itself. Men have been ready to 
die for honor. You remember the 
couplet of Lovelace, where, alluding 
to the lady of his love, he says— 

‘*IT could not love thee,’ dear, so much, 

Loved I not honor more.”’ 
Here was passion, here was devo- 
tion, readiness to risk life for honor. 
But here honor is only the person- 
ification of honorable deeds on the 
part of men, so that it does not deny 
the statement I made — that what 
people really love is people, persons. 
They love principles because they 
issue in good or happiness for per- 
sons. If, then, we cannot love God, 
we can love good, good deeds, things 
that make for the happiness and 


welfare of the world; we can give 
ourselves in earnest consecration 
to the service of goodness; we can 
love beauty; we can love truth. 
How many men there are in the 
history of the world who have fol- 
lowed this vision of the true, because 
they believed that it would stand 
for the highest welfare of men — not 
for its own sake, but because it 
meant the guidance and happiness 
of the world! How many have 
loved truth with their whole souls, 
and have suffered for it, and have 
pursued it day and night through 
their entire lives! How many men 
have consecrated themselves in the 
same way to beauty! How many 
men have given themselves to the 
service of their fellows ! 

Now is this a substitute for the 
love of God? Isay: Yes, friends. 
If you cannot do both, you had_bet- 
ter love your fellow-men than to say 
you love God; for I agree with the 
words of the old writer in the New 
Testament, who declares with a 
great deal of emphasis that, if men 
do not love their fellow-men, they 
cannot love God. He says, If any 
man says, I love God, and does not 
love his fellow-men, he is a liar; for, 
if he does not love his brothers whom 
he has seen, he asks, how can he 
love God whom he has not seen? 

I believe, then, that this is the 
place to begin. Let us love and 
consecrate ourselves to goodness, 
let us love and consecrate ourselves 
to truth, to beautiful things, and let 
us not worry too much if we cannot 
frame a satisfactory thought about 
God. You ought not to expect to. 
If you could frame a satisfactory 
thought about God, what would it 
mean? Satisfactory to what? to 
yourself? ‘Then it'would mean that 
you had no adequate conception of 
what it is to think God; for the 
finite can never think adequately the 
infinite. If you could,it would mean 
that you had suddenly become God 
or that God had suddenly become 
man. The ideal must forever out- 
run you; and in this fact that it thus 
outruns you is the only possibility of 
your growth and development to- 
wards the highest. But, remember 
this, if you love goodness, then you 
will be sure to love the embodiment 
of that goodness, wherever you find 
it. If you love truth, you will love 
the embodiment of that truth, 
wherever you find it. If you love 
beauty, you will love the embcdiment 
of that beauty, wherever you find it. 
Remember I am talking about some- 
thing more than the superficial idea 
of love. A great many people mean 
by love only that they admire cer- 
tain characteristics or courses of 
conduct. But you do not love a 
thing until you are willing to give 
yourself toit. If youstand off at 
arm’s length and say, That is 
beautiful and attractive, and it does 
not take hold of your life and shape 
it, that is no love at all; it is only a 
distant tribute of admiration. If 
you love a thing and choose it, and 
reincarnate it in yourself, make it a 
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part of yourself—if you love in 
that sense, do not you see that you 
are climbing towards the love of 
God? 

Suppose that in this world you 
could suddenly wake up to the con- 
sciousness that there is a being of 
wisdom, of goodness, and of beauty: 
do you not see that then your hearts 
would leap out to choose and em- 
brace that being, to make it a part 
of your life? So, to all intents and 
purposes, if you love goodness and 
truth and beauty, love them in the 
sense that you try to give yourself 
to them, then, in the only sense in 
which it is important, do you love 
God. It is, indeed, a magnificent 
help, a grand step onward, to be- 
come sure that all this goodness and 
beauty and truth that we have be- 
come enamoured of are embodied in 
one eternal Being, who can _ be 
Father and Coworker and Friend, so 
that you need never fear that they 
will ever fall into nothingness. If 
you do love these in the truest and 
highest sense of the word, you will 
love God. The difficulty with you 
is no longer a heart difficulty; it is 
a head difficulty. If you find any 
trouble in saying, I love God, it may 
not be because you do not love that 
which is the essence of God's being, 
it is only because you cannot think 
him and see him intellectually. You 
have lost your way. But if you 
love men who are good and true and 
beautiful, then you are lovers of 
God; ‘and it only needs that you 
wake up to the consciousness of the 
reality of his being, and your whole 
soul will rush to unison with his, as 
the child long lost and long seeking 
will sink restfully, and oh, so gladly 
into the arms of the father who 
never has lost him, but has only 
been waiting for this hour of reunion. 


THE IONIC VOLUTE, 


The lonic volute has been made 
a subject of study by Prof. W. H. 
Goodyear of New York; and 
Professor Richter, who spoke so 
learnedly at the Chicago Congress, 
in a recent lecture before the Royal 
Society of British Architects, spoke 
interestingly of its origin and 
development. He first gave a de- 
scription of the three royal tombs 
discovered by him at Tamassos, in 
Cyprus. These sepulchres of a 
Greco-Phcenician type of architec- 
ture were, he maintained, of the 
seventh and sixth centuries 8. c. A 
feature of peculiar interest in these 
subterranean stone buildings was 
the direct imitation in stone of con- 
structions of wood, and this in a 
perfection which had never before 
been met with in remains of ancient 
monuments. Wooden columns, win- 
dows, locks, bolts, roofs, were all 
reproduced in stone. He had found 
their counterparts surviving in 
modern buildings of Cypriote 
villages. 

Dr. Richter then proceeded to 
give reasons for his conclusion that 
the Tonic volute derived from the 
Egyptian lotus-flower design, and 
that the same origin was traceable 
in regard to the Greek palmette and 
authemion. The theory which would 
ascribe the origin of the Ionic volute 
to the Assyrian sacred palm tree 
could no longer be maintained. A 
small clay model of a sanctuary— 
evidently a votive offering—dis- 
covered at Idalion, in Cyprus, some 
time ago, showed again the two 
lotus capitals on the columns sup- 
porting the porch. Some Hathor 
capitals discovered in Cyprus dem- 
onstrated the fact that Cyprian 
artists during the Greco-Pheenician 
period combined Egyptian, Assyrian, 
and Greek elements. On one of the 
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columns was sculptured a design of 
a complicated lotus-tree with winged 
sphinxes. 

Herr Koldewey, a German archi- 
tect, has put forward a new theory, 
in his book Meandria, distinguishing 
between three classes of archaic 
capitals with curved volutes—the 
first, with crossed lines, the Cyprian ; 
the second with vertical volutes, 
called Afolian; and the third with 
horizontal volutes, called Ionic. 
Those three he considered to be 
branches all growing out of the 
same trunk, which was of old Cappa- 
docian origin and which he declared 
to be the prototype. Herr Koldewey 
denied any connexion of the Ionic 
capital with Egypt or with the 
Egyptian lotus-flower. Herr Puch- 
stein, in his book on the Ionic 
capital, appeared to be of the same 
way of thinking. The Cappadocian 
columns ofa baldachino from a rock 
relief which had been put in evidence 
by the above mentioned authors were 
extremely simple. The whole volute 
merely consisted of two spirals con 
nected by a canalis and bent down 
ward. In the upper line of the 
canalis of this Cappadocian capital, 
Koldewey saw the horizontal ten 
dency of the Ionic volute to be 
latent. The two spirals touched the 
vertical line of the shaft of the 
column, and in this fact Koldewey 
saw the vertical tendency of the 
Ionic volute in the same Cappa- 
docian capital. 

Dr. Richter, however, had found, 
during the excavations which he had 
carried out for the German Emperor, 
a small votive column even 
regular and more simple than 
( appadoc ian column, The canalis 
above horizontal and 
covered already by an abacus. 
spirals also touched the shaft with 
their inner and lower parts in a 
more finished and regular form than 
in the Cappadocian example. He 
maintained that the columns from 
Cappadocia, Cyprus, the oldest 
archaic Ionic volutes from Olympia 
and other places were simplifications 
of much more complicated Greco 
Pheenician volutes, which on 
part derived from the 
lotus. A_ reference to the archi- 
tectural details of one of the three 
Royal tombs of Tamassos showed 
how a complicated lotus-design was 
changed into a more simple form, 
and thus prepared the way for the 
formation of the Hellenic 
volute. 

From an_ interesting series of 
Greco-Pheenician Cyprian capitals, 
with palmettes over the volutes, to 
which Dr. Richter referred, he 
showed that the three types of 
capitals classified by Koldewey 
actually occurred in Cyprus. The 
Ionic volute, with its beautifully 
ornamented cymation, which be- 
longed to the archaic temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, and which had 
been lately pieced together by Dr. 
A. S. Murray from fragments in the 
British Museum, he fully admitted 
to be the oldest existing example of 
a pure Hellenic Greek volute. He 
referred to Dr. Murray’s paper, 
lately read before the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, showing the 
great importance of the Ephesian 
capital preserved at the British 
Museum, especially since its no less 
valuab'e twin-brother, the well 
known Samian capital, had dis- 
appeared. 

For a very delightful and thought- 
ful discussion of Egypt and Greek 
Art, I refer readers of the above 
abstract to the lecture by Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards in her Pharoahs, 
Fellahs and Explorers, published by 
the Harpers. 
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& Scribner’s Sons 
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ECHOKS FROM THE SABINE FARM By 
~ Eugene and Roswell Martin Field New 
§ .York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Being a newspaper man, Eugene 
Field won his way into the inmost 
hearts of newspaper men. He stood 
in. what might be an attainable 
position for any reporter on a daily 
paper—who should choose to apply 
himself to study. He was a 
living example to point out; the 
man who could do the daily hack of 
newspaper work and not be spoiled 
for writing poetry. Unlike many 
other successful in 
neither deserted 
work on ‘daily’ nor held it in scorn 
His personal traits almost as much 
as his poetry endeared him to news 
paper men. lo his 
after the start 
great measure 


new Spaper men, 


literature, he his 


co-workers- 

his fame was in a 
due. After all, 
though his verse was often musical 
and his thought sweet and simple, 
it was as a newspaper man that he 
was at his best. Even the large 
number of readers who delighted in 
Kugene Field did not rate him asa 
poet of great thought. As 
paper 
the affection for classics 
newspaper men either 
felt or have altogether 
in short he was a man of 


a news 
he had 
that most 
have 


man he was eminent ; 


neve! 
forgotten 
culture, in 
such a situation as is but too apt to 
dull the zwsthetic sense of its incum 
bent. 

Eugene Field was in touch, not 
only with human nature at large, 
as all poets must be, but also with 
the people as distinguished from the 
connoisseurs; the multitudes 
care nothing for usage, who but 
dimly perceive the value of form, 
whose sense of emotion, both serious 
and humerous starts up at broad 
effects rather than at subtle effects. 
With the multitudes Eugene Field 
was in touch and for them willy 
nilly he wrote. It was for them, 
not for the litterateur that, with his 
brother, he indicated the slang of 
Horace by a mixture of Parisian 
idioms and modern Chicagoan. 
Even in what is evidently a carefully 
‘bookish ’ work, The Love Affairs 
of a Bibliomaniac, there is some- 
what of the newspaper man’s super- 
ficiality. The Bibliomaniac rambles 
on from page to page, expressing in 
good diction his absorption in books, 
their covers, their perfumes, their 
habits. He is stiff with quaint, 
delightful pedantry. But he is not 
profound ; he touches upon a sub- 
ject but lightly. The question 
whether or no a translation is as 
good as the original, for example, 
he uses as an introduction to a 
reminiscent chapter about Boccaccio. 
Mr. Field took the ground that 
translations are satisfactory, and 
one would like to know his basis for 
that opinion. But he goes on to 
describe a certain Fiammetta of his 
own, and to rhapsodize over her, in 
a manner that is neither particularly 
new nor very interesting. Why 
should he not have elevated himself 
to the more important subject? It 
is a matter for regret that his reasons 
can never be known. 
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is a small child’s first experi- 
ence of the wide, wide world of 
ceemingly heartless boarding-school 
fe, after the delicate nurturing of 
home. One is reminded somewhat, 
. this. of the earlier chapters of 
tane Eyre—the small, but large, 
ess and misery of sensitive 
od in the hands unsym- 
etic and so unintentionally 
el overseers. It is a refined and 
tale, with a happy ending. 
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be nent terrible beyond endurance. 
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for the Plague, and a number of 
pamphlets, relating to Capt. Avery, 


Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild and 
other pirates and robbers, now re- 
printed for the first time. 


NOTES. 


Bryce, M. P., 
of The American Commonwealth, 
to contribute to early numbers of 
he Century a group of three papers 
on South Africa, the fruit of 
study of that region during a recent 
trip from which he returned to Lon- 
don about the first of January. Ata 
time when public attention is 
largely occupied with this interesting 
region, the dispassionate writing of a 
trained observer and philosophical 
statesman like Mr. Bryce cannot fail 
to have weight. 


Prof. James author 


is 


his 


so 


The Hungarian Poet, Petoefi, is 
to be honored by the publication of 


a voluminous and exhaustive biogra 
phy t 


society 


o be published by the Kislafudy 
of The news 
comes by route of 
Hungary the poet’s admirers 
in the I States 


Budapest. 
the roundabout 
that 
1ited 
to him in San Francisco. 


are to erecta 


Statue 


It is said that just before his death 
Paul Verlaine was engaged upon a 
collection of poetry which he him 
self desired to call Livre Posthume, 
as though anticipating his fate. The 
volume is on the press and will soon 
appear, making public allthe metri- 
cal work left by Verlaine among his 


papers. There is a tragedy, how 
ever, which may be added to this 
last mass of work. 

\n important addition to Napo 
leonic literature is promised from 
Paris in the form of Marshal Da 


voust’s own account of the campaign 


of 1806-7, which was preserved by 
his family, and is now to be pub 
lished by his nephew, the Duc d’ 
Auerstadt, the new Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honor. It will makea 


bi 


ig volume, and is said to contain a 


great deal of valuable matter 

Julian Hawthorne has arrived in 
New York from his Jamaica home. 
His $10,000 prize-story, A Fool of 
Nature, will be published by the 
Messrs. Scribner, who will restore 
to it the 20.000 words cut out for 


purposes of serial publication in the 
Herald. _It is to be hoped that the 
additions may add somewhat of 
value to the tale, which sadly needs 


to be improved. Mr. Hawthorne 
wrote the story in nineteen days, 
which means that he earned $500 
per diem on eighteen successive days, 
and $1000 on the nineteenth. The 
Messrs. Harper will publish Miss 
Molly Elliot Seaweli’s $3000 Herald 


prize-story. 


It appears that the town of Nun- 
eaton, in which George Eliot was 
born, is not possessed of a library. 
A movement has been started to es 
tablish one there in memory of the 
novelist. It is proposed that it be 
called the George Eliot Memorial 
Library, and that readers of her 
books everywhere should subscribe 
money and present books for the 
building. Persons desiring to con- 


tribute, or who wish to know more 
about the plan may address A. F. 
Cross, editor of the Observer, at 
Nuneaton. 

There were 5,516 volumes in the 
library of Ernest Renan. The cata- 
logue of the collection was in two 


parts. The first comprised the Ori- 
ental Biblical library, which he had 
formed with great care for his labors 
in exegesis, philology, and the his- 
tory of Oriental languages. It con 
tained 2,875 volumes on Oriental 
antiquities, the origins of Christian- 
ism, Northern Africa, Islamic civili 


ii- 


zation, Central Asia, the civilization 
of the far East, and the classics. 
Whenever Renan’s household furni- 
ture was moved, his books were 
packed in baskets according to their 
height, and then there was infinite 
labor to classify them according to 
subjects on their shelves again. 


An American author has lately 
been honored in a charming way by 
some of his French readers. Mr. 
Janvier is one the Provencal 
Felibrige, having been made an 
honorary member of the great 
society of the Midi, and Roumanille, 
the publisher of the band, 
brought out a translation of 
Antonio of the Gardens. It was 
translated for Roumanille by Mlle. 
Marie Girard, and is published with 
a preface by Mistral. 
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Visions and Service. 


Discourses preached in Collegiate Chapels 
by the Right Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 
Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
1romo, 


Bishop Lawrence gathers under this felicitous 
title a group of discourses which cannot fail to 
attract general attention. They will appeal to all 
right minded persons, especially to young men 
hey are short, definite, interesting, oat pleas 
antly ch arge “d with the winning element of Bishop 
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Iraser Rae’s forthcoming Life of | ° 
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Richard Brinsley Sheridan, bids The Parson’s Proxy. 


fair to be one of the books of the year 
in London. A while ago,when the work 
already well under way, a great 
material unexpectedly 
turned up, with the result that when 
the book appears, two-thirds of 
documentary part will consist of 
letters hitherto unknown. 
an exceptionally 
on Sheridan’s relations with 
[V and many other notabil 
ities of his time. 
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Leslie Keeley, M. 
is in the SS 3.1 & 
Co. The author endeavors to show 
that inebriety is a disease. 
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American Nights’ Entertainments 
is the title of a series of plays con- 
tributed to Harper's Round Tabie 
by Emma J. Gray. In the issue 
dated February 4th there appears 
Martha Washington’s Valentine- 
one of this series 


Anatole France has recently been 


elected to succeed Ferdinand de 
Lesseps in Académie Frangais. Few 
contemporary French writers have 
written so delightfully about  chil- 
dren as he. His charming fairy 
tale, Abeille, has been annotated by 


Charles P. Lebon, Junior Master of 
the English High School, Boston, 
and published by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 


Henry Houssaye writes in the 
annual of the Société des Amis des 
Livres: ** Aldus is taking the place 
of Virgil, Trabouillett of Moliére, 
Pierre Brunel of Montesquieu.” He 
means that book lovers, considerin 
books as art objects, not as instru. 
ments of labor, think of their 
trators, editors, and publishers, 
not of their authors. 
Fables are Oudry’s 
Coiny’s; his ‘Tales are by the 
Fermiers Généraux. A book lover 
never thinks of Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre when he mentions Paul et 
Virginie. He thinks of Curmer. 
You would imagine when he spoke 
of Gil Blas that its author was 
Gigoux. 
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A Novel By Kare W HAMILTON, author 
of ** Rachel’s Share of the Road.’ 16mo, 
$1.25 
A vigorous, readable novel of the Southern 

mountain region Ihe hero is a rough native who 

injures the parson, atones for his wrong by taking 
the parson’s place, and makes a supreme sacrifice 

n his behalf. There ismuchinthe story to en 

the reader’s interest and admiration 
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By Joun P. Cuoyte, D D. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

A strong’, thoughtful book, comprising lectures 

| given at lowa College, in which Dr. Coyle at- 

| tempted to interpret the spirit latent in Hebrew 


literature and life, expressing itself in Jesus Christ, 
and continuing inthe broad stream of Christianity. 
It 1s worthy to rank with Dr. Gordon’s volume on 
‘ The Christ of To-Day,’’ which has made so pro 
found an impression 
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single volume. Clear type, opaque paper, 
a Biographical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a 
fine portrait. Large crown 8vo, $3.00. 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 


PICTOR IGNOTUS. 
II. 


T might be, though, to the Medici 
Chapel that we went—so cold 
and tasteless and dismal, were it not 
for those six mighty figures which 
have more of life to them than any 
man has; which are giants that only 
rest or think or sleep, but which 
might rise and walk if they would. 
He worshipped the great archangel 
as first of all artists; yet his own 
work was wholly different, wholly 
suggestive of his own personality 
even in those wandering days. Yet 
it may be that Italy gave a fulness, 
soundness, to the note he had to 
utter. And always in after days 
our thoughts went back to that as 
the land where the morning of life 
had been rosy, where we would 
glad'y spend the golden afternoon. 
Careless as he seemed of other’s 
work or of their opinions, still his 
own thought and practice reacted 
powerfully on the minds about him. 
How often have | not seen some 
ambitious mediocre triumph at the 
Great Salon with some huge labored 
work whose inspiration was from 
one of Stephen’s delicate, opalescent 
dreams oncanvas. For there are 
men who with great executant 
ability can yet see no beauty in 
nature and need to look through 
another’s eyes before her delicate 
charm can be revealed to them. He 
laughed when mushroom reputations 
were grown from the seed he had 
so lavishly scattered. It was all 
one tohim. Heonly wrought to 
make beautiful things, and if others 
could make them too, so much the 
better. Besides, he might have 
said, though he never did, that their 
clumsy mockings had nothing of the 
delicate grace and charm which his 
work showed to eyes that under- 
stood. 


He had a little money of his own 
and with part of it he had bought a 
red-tiled house and green garden in 
a quaint old Frenchtown. There 
was a prim, straight path down the 
middle of the garden, bordered with 
box, and in the beds grew wild 
asparagus, gray-green and feathery, 
hollyhocks white and crimson, great 
blue-white Easter lilies, and carna- 
tions on the ground like snowflakes 
and clots of blood. There were 
peach-trees pinned to and trained 
upon the grey stone walls, and 
plum-trees that grewin awkwardly 
graceful shapes by the gravel walks 
which they scattered with their 
purple fruit. Here he _ worked 
through the day, sometimes at his 
garden, sometimes, when the spirit 
moved him and some one of the 
pageant of the hours, at his painting. 
But most he liked to sit in front of 
his door by his plain deal table, 
sheltered by a crabbed quince tree 
from the rosy, palpitating sunlight, 
with one or two old friends about 
him. There, with pipe in mouth, 
with the thin red vim du pays before 
them, they would devise and consult 
and argue on all matters pertaining 
to the art. Not consciously; the 
talk might begin on the weather, the 
crops, a dog, a horse, but always it 
would drift to and end with some 
matter of practice or of theory in 
painting. And so the long blue 


shadows of the beech-trees to the 
westward would oftentimes surprise 
them still at talk. 

He worked often, but when he 
would, never else. And he did not 
work as other men, bitterly, breath- 
ing hard, but as in a dream, 
languidly, smiling to himself now 
and again as harmonies of line or 
color arranged themselves to please 
him. He never seemed to be hurried ; 
the days and seasons passed not too 
fast nor too slow for him. He was 
glad when the purple morning broke, 
but the white swooning of noontime 
was dear tohim also, and sweet to 
him were the long shadows of 
golden afternoon and the ashy greys 
of twilight. Often, after working 
long on a beautiful study, he would 
carefully scrape the canvas with his 
pallette knife, leaving only a ghost 
of reality—a ghost to be brought 
nearer to life at the next sitting. 

At first he sent his work to ex- 
hibitions, just like any other. Some- 
times the juries, half comprehending 
the elusive charm of his painting, 
admitted his work; more often it 
was refused. It was all one to him, 
as he would say, ‘‘My vanity may 
be hurt or tickled: but my intellect 

jamais delavie.”’ Tater, however, 
he gave up the strife, tired of fight- 
ing for an honor he did not desire. 
It bored him — all the feverish prepa- 
ration for exhibiting, the flurry of 
Sending-Off day, the dull ache of 
hope deferred, the intoxication of 
success orthe numbing pain of failure. 
He preferred to dream his dreams by 
himself, and not to hold out what he 
loved best for the dull sneers or, still 
worse, the clumsy praise of those 
who might not know. 

And so his life passed slowly, 
serenely on. He was poor, but 
dreamily happy in his fancies and 
in the visions which Nature tried to 
show him and which he bettered on 
his canvas. For him, life was a 
succession of beautiful pictures to 
be painted, and he set about it 
continually with a song on his lips. 
He liked to set his pictures in their 
white frames—white with a thin 
fillet of gold—and, gazing at them, 
to enjoy what was good in them and 
think what was still to be done. 
He liked on some scrap of paper 
to arrange a composition for the 
next picture, finding with the point 
of his pencil certain subtle har- 
monies, rhythms, and arabesques of 
line. The mornings were happy 
because there was the day’s work to 
be gayly done, and the evenings 
were still more glad because soon he 
might sleep and feared not too much 
the morrow. 

As he grew older, there developed 
among the younger men a sort of 
cult for his work and for his charac- 
ter. Boys from the schools liked to 
come down from Paris, stay at the 
hotel near by and gaze wistfully at 
him over his garden walls as he 
worked at his pictures. Some, more 
bold, ventured into his house under 
the pretence of asking his criticism 
on work of their own. He saw 
through their thinly veiled curiosity 
about his own work and showed a 
smiling malice in defeating their 
aim. For he did not look upon 
himself or on his work too seriously, 
any more than he did on the rest of 


- and other talented amateurs. 


the world, and thought these young 


gentlemen would be better employed 
in trying to work out their own 
personality without undue curiosity 
as to his. 

Toward the end of his life he be- 
came something of a recluse, though 
a most smiling, amiable one. It 
was said he had not been seen inthe 
village street for many a long year. 
He grew more and more of the 
opinion that his little garden and 
the precession of the equinox would 
supply more than he could paint in 
a lifetime. He was ever more and 
more fastidious about his work, was 
less easily satisfied with it and 
worked longer over it. His attitude 
was one of smiling despair; he could 
not paint quite the thing he saw. 
He would have liked to, and yet ac 
cepted defeat in this as he accepted 
life—the long battle that must end, 
too, in defeat. 

Meanwhile many aspects in life 
were beautiful, enough so to give 
him a sort of serene happiness. | 
have in my desk a bundle of fast 
yellowing letters written by 
Full of esprit, delicate 
gayety, with little 
drawn with the utmost verve and 
spirit. They are wholly original, 
all different from the letters of other 
men. The point of view is always 
new and unexpected. The common- 
est things in life are told with a 
fresh interest. The illustrations, 
always the merest sketches of him- 
self, his dog, his model, have yet in 
them a distinction, a 


him. 
malice and 


cachet which 


wholly differentiates them from the | 


work of other men. Allis writter,as 
he painted, with no sense of effort, 
trippingly, easily, trom the end of 
his brush or pen. They —these 
letters — tell of himself as much as 
his voice or the grasp of his hand. 

And now it comes to me that he 
is dead. I donot know but I can 
imagine how he faced Death, for it 
is impossible to believe that he 
showed other than the same calm 
insouciance with which he bore bores 
or a bad dinner. It was the In 
evitable; and he hada humorous 
tolerance for that, always giving you 
the idea that it was he who chose to 
submit. They tell of pain and suf 
fering at his death. There was 
nothing he hated more, but nothing 
physical could have hurt him more 
than the ugliness and sordidness of 
common life. There had been much 
of courage and endurance in his 
mere living in conditions so anti- 
pathetic to him, though he had 
chosen to hide it with his gayly 
patient smile; so perhaps he was 
not sorry to let the whole thing go. 

Of course, certain people of im- 
portance will wag their heads and 
ingeminate, “Ah me! A _ wasted 
life!’”’ And pray, good sirs and 
dames, in what are not your lives 
wasted? Which of you can say for 
what good orto what end? At 
least he found a beautiful way to 
live his life, and did work, beautiful 
to some, too beautiful to most. 
That it was not successful only 
proved that it was very bad or very 
good, for only mediocrity can at first 
succeed. We his friends know at 
least what bad work is; it was not 
that, and so we know it good. 


John 


[Extract from Memoirs of 
matack.] 


Hack- 


A Cigarette from Java, a bright 
little play, was given at Unitarian 
Hall, Somerville, Friday evening, 
by a company in which Miss Gwen- 
dolen Sandham and Dr. L. B. Fen- 
derson sustained the principal parts, 
supported by Miss May Ramsdell 
The 
same company will produce Pygma- 
lian and Galatea next month. 
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oy SCIENCE 


a CONDUCTED BY 
Jobn Ritchie Jr 


l the camer of the Boston 
A Scientific Society on Tuesday 


ning, the principal paper was 
‘led Birds Useful to Man, the 
eaker being Prof. E. H. Forbush, 
yirector of the Gipsy Moth Com 


ti} function of birds,” said 


Forbush, “is to kill insects 
ck theirincrease. ‘The birds 
ect-destroyers, and their 


value to man lies in this 
It is true that some of 
other offices; the vul- 
scavengers, the hawks 
wis catch mice and other ver- 
these are rather excep- 
general rule, which is 
lestruction of insects. For this 
especially adapted in 
y ways, by their structure, their 

| sight, telescopic and al 
with the same 
gan, their activity of flight and 
wer, and their extraordinary di- 


ery | VC 


nc tf the 


rk they are 


; 


gestive activity.” 


For a consideration of the benefit 
fthe birds to us, it is desirable to 


know to some extent how injurious 


insects really are. In the first 
ice, they are prolific, it being es- 


timated that someof the nests of a 


gle female will contain as many 
s twenty-five thousand eggs, a large 
which will hatch, and 
s rate of increase is an enormous 
rhe caterpillars which emerge 
n the eggs are voracious 
eatures, which pass their lives in 
Some of them 
known to eat. their 
ight in twenty-four hours, and 
luring their life an active cater- 
llar may consume one or two hun- 
lred times its own weight of material 
vhich is the life of the plant. 
In one small district the Colorado 
eetlehas been known to do in a 


ave peen 


weignt n 


; ingle season damage to the extent 


fa million and a quarter dollars, 
cinch bug in a single 
caused a loss of as 
Someone 
las estimated the annual loss to the 
vegetation of the country to be 
nearly four hundred millions a year. 
It might readily be said that the 
one can do but little towards 
topping these ravages, but it should 
be aonembenill that they are numer- 
us and voracious. The woodcock 
nas been known to eat its own 
weight of insects in a single day, 


while the 


hil 

while young robins and crows will 
certainly eat more than this. The 
ligestive apparatus is very 


active, 
Mayn ard having shown before this 
same Society that a marked berry 
nas been digested by a bird in 
‘wenty minutes. The process is 
ually a little longer, but it is safe 
‘0 say that the digestion of the 
ood does not require longer 
ialf an hour. 
‘r, it is known that the birds 
equently come to the aid of 
| have preserved whole dis- 
iets ‘rom destruction. In Europe 
tmice have often come into the 
lic parks and have cleared from 
ne trees the nests and eggs of the 
s!Psy moth. A notable instance of 
- kind occured about the time of 
~€ Mormon settlement in Utah. 


The “re was a plague of crickets which 
threatened to destroy the crops of 
But from no one knows 


Pioneers. 


x 
a 








where, there came a great flight of 
gulls, and the active birds soon rid 
the farmers of the pest and pre- 
served to him considerable remnants 
of his crop. The circumstance was 
so remarkable that it became a 
miracle inthe Mormen church and 
the gull has been held in high 
reverence ever since. 

On the other hand, destruction of 
vegetation has often followed the 
destruction of the birds. It has 
been noted in many of the parks of 
the Continent that the killing of the 
birds has been followed by sudden 
and injurious increase in insect life. 
It is a matter of history that 
Frederick the Great, finding that the 
birds eat the cherries of which he 
was very fond, instituted a crusade 
against them and many of them 
were destroyed. The next year 
there were not only no cherries, but 
not much fruit of any kind, so that 
measures to induce the birds to 
return were taken, and the laws 
passed at that time for the protec- 
tion of the birds form the basis of 
the German laws of today on the 
same subject. 

Passing aside from his subject for 
a few moments, Professor Forbush 
spoke of the effect of an introduced 
pest. He had had recent informa- 
tion about the mongoose in Jamaica, 
and it formed the subject of a very 
interesting story. It seems that 
there were rats in Jamaica which 
devoured the sugar cane. These 
rats were abroad in the daytime and 
really seemed to be quite a pest. 
The mongoose had a great reputa- 
tion for its skill and value in India 
as a destroyer of snakes and other 
reptiles. So it was decided about a 
dozen years ago to introduce the 
mongoose into Jamaica to free the 
island from the rats. The mongoose 
began promptly to eat the rats, 
whereupon the rats climbed into the 
trees and became to some extent at 
least nocturnal. The mongoose, 
finding that the rats were out of 
reach, tried the ground birds; find- 
ing them to its taste, it speedily 
began to exterminate them, and 
today it has practically destroyed 
the ground birds of the island. 

Meanwhile, the destruction of the 
birds brought another agency into 
action, the insects; and these in- 
creased marvellously. There was 
the cane grub, which did quite as 
much damage as the rats did in the 
beginning, while the ticks became 


-numerous and a pest everywhere. 


The situation, therefore, isthis: that 
the Jamaicans have still the rat, and 
they have the mongoose too, and the 
tick, and they have lost their ground 


birds, so that agriculture of some 
kinds is now impracticable and 
important sources of gain have 


passed away. The indications are 
that the mongoose is beginning to 
climb the trees, and if he does this 
he will exterminate the tree birds. 
The only outcome from the diffi- 
culty, according to the informant, 
seems to be the possibility that the 
ticks will become so numerous that 
they will exterminate the mongoose, 
and then in time the former balance 
of animal life on the island may be 
restored. 

The concluding portion of Pro- 
fessor Forbush’s address was a plea 








for the preservation of the birds. 
They are killed by hunters, right 
and left, both for sport and for 
mercantile purposes. The prairie 
chicken was formerly plentiful all 
over the country and also the quail. 
The former are now rare. Audubon 
writes that the first time he visited 
Kentucky the prairie chickens were 
so abundant that the hunters would 
not shoot them, while only the 
servants would eat them. Only 
thirty years afterwards they were 
really rare. Indeed, so great has 
been the destruction of the game 
bird here that there is talk of intro- 
ducing the Mongolian pheasant into 
our Massachusetts woods. Some fears 
have been expressed that this might 
not be a wise move, but in the esti- 
mation of Professor Forbush there 
would but little harm arise from it, 
since there would be a_ thousand 
hunters for every pheasant. 

The call of the markets for game 
is quite a serious matter, but not to 
be compared with the demand which 
millinery makes for the plumage of 
the birds. As high as from four 
thousand to ten thousand birds have 
been slaughtered in a single season 
by a single hunter for the feather 
market, and some kinds of birds 
have been literally exterminated. 
Other causes are also at work. It 
is thought that some of the birds 
have become too numerous and 
crusades against them are under- 
taken. In England there is an 
opinion that the sparrow is some- 
thing of a nuisance, and sparrow 
clubs exist, the purpose of which is 
to lessen the number of these birds. 
]. G. Wood, in a consideration of 
the work of these clubs, calls atten- 
tion to the record of one of them, 
which in a single year killed four 


thousand sparrows and thirty-two 
hundred other birds which the 
marksmen probably mistook for 
sparrows. Nine thousand birds 


were thus destroyed by a single club 
in a season, and the insect-eating 
ability of these birds would have 
been not less than twenty million 
insects. 

Passing thence to the methods of 
protecting birds, Professor Forbush 
called attention first to the fact that 
the birds themselves do some damage 
to vegetation, grain and the fruits ; 
that is to say, they levy a sort of 
toll for the good that they do. If it 
be possible to prevent this, we shall 
have the birds doing work for us at 
the very lowest cost. The birds 
may be scared away from fruit trees, 
or they may be provided with some 
other food which they prefer to the 
fruit. A number of instances of 
food of this nature were noted, the 
shadbush and the mulberry, for 
example, which if near at hand will 
be more attractive to the birds than 
the fruit. All farmers are familiar 
with the methods of protecting their 
cornfields and grain. 

As to the protection of the birds, 
there are plenty of means for that. 
Shelter can be provided for certain 
species, as was done by Professor 
Forbush himself in his orchard, and 
the birds can be induced to make 
their homes there, when, as in his 
case, they will repay for the trouble 
in increased earnings of the orchard. 
Hedges should be grown which will 
serve as nesting places and protect 
the smaller birds from the attacks 
of the predacious ones, and a number 
of arrangements of that kind may 
be made with advantage. But then 
there remain the cat, the hunter and 
the boy. The human members of 
the trio must be educated. Laws 
may be passed; they have been 


passed—we have ‘indeed very excel- 
lent bird laws—but there must be 
behind these a public sentiment, 







without which the laws are of little 
avail. In Germany the matter is 
pretty well understood, as matters 
of such general importance usually 
are, and in the public schools there 
is instruction given about the birds 
and their benefits, and with such in- 
struction, public sentiment may be 
fostered. f 

In reply to questions asked by 
members of the Society, Professor 
Forbush outlined the relations be- 
tween the birds and the _ tussock 
moth, the pest which worked so 
much apparent injury to the trees 
on Boston Common and in other 
cities and towns. The tussock 
moth is a pest which has been known 
for a long time. It existed here 
before the English sparrow was 
introduced. The prime object in 
introducing the saucy little bird of 
England was on account of its liking 
for the canker worm, and it has 
really paid a good deal of attention 
to this and has largely lessened its 
numbers. But it has driven away 
our native birds ; of this there is no 
room for argument. The native 
birds did destroy the tussock moth, 
and they keep it in check in those 
country localities of which they are 
still in possession. But in the 
cities where the English sparrow has 
been encouraged, and from which 
the native birds have been practi- 
cally driven out, the tussock moth 
has still a hold. The foreigner will 
not touch it and it is allowed to 
Hourish. Outside of the cities, how- 
ever, if conditions remain as at 
present, they are not to be feared. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
FOR 1896. 


BOSTON, February 3d, 1896 


lo the Policy- Holders of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


‘The undersigned, having been elected a committee 
to audit the books and accounts of the Company for 
the fiscal year ending December 31st, 1895, beg to 
report as follows : 

1. We have examined and checked off the stocks, 
bonds and mortgages belonging to the Company. 

2. We have verified the cash balance. 

3. We have examined and checked off the premium 
notes, and have made such an examination of the 
books and papers kept in the office of the Secretary 
of the Company that we feel warranted, to the best of 
our knowledge and belief. in vererens the following 
as atrue and accurate statement of the condition of 
the Company upon the date named above : 


ASSETS. 
Loans on Mortgages..-+seeese+ cree eee $1 665,103.63 
Loans on Collateral.......--eecessereees 228,000.00 
Loans on Company’s Policies......+.+--- 255,925.00 
Cost of Real Estate.....--seeeceeeeeres 1,359,143-58 
Book Value of Bonds and Stocks....+++- 3,536,3 10.89 
Premium Notes on Policies in force,..... 71,005.73 
Interest and Rents due and accrued...... 154,396 79 


Uncollected and Deferred Premiums.... 


159,781.61 
Cash in Company’s Office and Banks..... 


193,475.31 


Loans on Personal Security and 
Printing Plant.... ....-.-seesecsesess 14,281.69 
Total Besets .<. occcccccessccseseesons $7,687,424. R 
Deduct Depreciation on Bonds and Stocks 7 781.8 
Net Assets..sccccccsccccccscsccvssocs $7, 679.642. 88 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims and Endowments in pro- 
cess of adjuStMett..-seeeseeeeceereers $17,431.64 
Premiums paid in advance, etc..-.--++++. 39,120.65 
Unpaid Dividends ..  ..cccc-ccccccscens 18,263.17 
Agents’ Cash Deposi: s, and Reserve on 
olicies cancelled and entitled to a Cash 
Surrender Value... ....+++ee+eeesee 69,312.17 
On account Agency Rents, Office Expen- 
ses, Medical Fees, etc... 56,451.13 
Agents’ Credit Balances 451 89 
Net Premium Reserve as Daersee amney. by 
Ins. Dept. Mass. 00? seduce eegece 6,857, 730,00 
OPEL LPCEPETTTEy 7 . 620,352.23 


Total Mabiiitles .....4 6 csdevcseateersscse $7 679,642.88 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed.) WALTER THACHER WINSLOW, 
HAMMOND M. WHITNEY, 
J. C. BENNETT, Auditors. 


New Insurance written dur- 

In@ 1806.......-++. eve $52,081,802.00 
Increase in Ledger Assets during 1895 942,715. 
Increase in Gross Assets during 1895 975,726.82 
Increase in Income vot} 1895. -eccceeee $16,056.46 
Increase in Amount of 2 i In- 

BUTANCE 1BQSeeee-casscweteseeererecsee 18,806,291.00 
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HOME AND HOUSEHOLD 


CONDUCTED BY 


Elizabeth P. Goodrich 


IDM DDD 


WINTER TIME AT HOME. 


| Mortimer C. Brown in Good Housekeeping 


Blow hard, old north wind, at the door, 
Pile high the drifting snow, 
But there are kindly joys within 
That summer cannct know ; 
For glowing hearths make gladsome hearts 
For all who haply come 
Beneath the cheering benison 
Of winter time at home. 


Hugh, crackling fires, whose flames in glee 
Roar up the chimney flues, 
The low-ceiled room where busy dame 
Her wifely task pursues ; 
And happy, romping girls and boys, 
Who gather in the gloam 
Around the fire, proclaim the joys 
Of winter time at home. 


Within their closely-sheltered sheds 
The cattle warmly doze, 

While snug beneath the shelving stacks 
The pigs in bliss repose ; 

Deep sounds of comfort and content 
From every quarter come, 

For every creature feels the charm 
Of winter time at home. 


The house and stables, sheds and stacks 
Wear hoods of purest white ; 
And level with the fence-tops go 
The teams to left and right. 
Afar the billowy snow fields stretch 
Like sea waves capped with foam, 
And tinkling bells the pleasures tell 
Of winter time at home. 


Blest is the season and the spot 
Where homely joys prevail! 

Where all may find a haven kind 
From tempests that assail ! 

And longingly will turn the thoughts 
Of luckless ones who roam 

To the warm hearths and warmer hearts 
Of winter time at home. 


FATHERHOOD. 


N these days there is much but by 
no means too much stress laid 
upon the training of our girls for the 
duties they will be later called upon 
to assume. They are very early 
taught grace, good manners and 
accomplishments; they learn to do 
many useful and ornamental things, 
and even when they are of tender 
years have it impressed upon them 
that it is important they should 
acquire all those arts which will fit 
them to hold a suitable position in 
the society in which they will eventu- 
ally find themselves. 

Sensible mothers take great pains 
in teaching their girls those domestic 
arts which will fit them for manag- 
ing that future household which is 
held before their eyes; nor do they 


hesitate to add to this training in.’ 


struction in those moral ideas which 
will be equally important to them as 
model wives in that same visionary 
future. There are also to be found 
a few mothers—and sadly few they 
are—who are so far freed from the 
trammels of the false delicacy of an 
earlier day that they venture, 
though vaguely, to hint at possible 
motherhood and the importance of 
developing the rarer qualities of 
mind and heart in preparation for 
that responsible relation. 

But where are found the mothers 


who hold before their sons the 
importance of preparation for that 
same lofty responsibility? ‘The 
growing boy is urged to refrain from 
the use of tobacco, from intoxicat 
ing liquors, from late hours and 
other dissipations for the sake of his 
own health or mental development. 
Seldom is it urged upon him that 
such indulgence will incapacitate 
him from bequeathing to his chil- 
dren the strong constitution and the 
clear, capable brain to which they 
have a right. 

Many a man who looks with pride 
upon an honorable ancestry, and 
who glories in tracing some of his 
own strong traits back from sire to 
grandsire in a long line of descent, 
yet gives little thought to the charac 
ter he is handing down to children 
and children’s children unto the 
third and fourth generation. The 
whole subject of heredity, though 
the most fascinating in the world, is 
one that so bristles with difficulties 
and possibilities that it is hardly 
strange that one shrinks from con- 
templating his own responsibilities. 
But surely there is no excuse for 
setting aside the practical responsi- 
bilities of everyday life. 

The relation of the average father, 
to the family who bear his name 
and owe their existence and their 
social position to him, is a very 
curious study. He is a busy man; 
it is safe to say he isa much over- 
worked man. His life is spent in 
almost unremitting toil that the wife 
and children whom he sincerely 
loves may be clothed and fed luxuri- 
ously, may be educated expensively, 
may enjoy all sorts of pleasures 
which he has neither the time nor 
the inclination to share. The 
younger children are gone to school 
before he comes down to a belated 
breakfast; business delays him at 
night so that dinner is over before 
his retuin. In the evening they 
have their studies, and he, worn out 
with the fatiguing day, dozes in his 
easy-chair over his paper until bed 
time. What opportunity has he for 
studying his children’s characters 
and for guiding them in those ways 
of life which his experience has 
opened for him? 

As the boys and girls grow older 
and begin to seek their own interests 
outside the home, the severance of 
their lives widens day by day. 

‘“Thaven’t seen my father for 
nearly three weeks,” remarked a 
pretty young girl just taking her first 
season ‘out.’ 

“Ts he out of town?” asked the 
friend to whom the remark was 
addressed. 

**O no,” she replied; “‘but he is 
working very late at his office and 
never comes home to dinner until I 
have gone out for the evening, and 
he goes away every morning before 
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SOSTON COMMONWEALTnh. 


I am out of bed. Then I have been 
down to the beach the last two Sun- 
days, and so, as I said, we have been 
in the same house but I haven't seen 
him for more than a fortnight.” 

Itis altogether too common for 
the father to delegate all his duties, 
as far as the children are concerned, 
to the already overburdened mother. 
This is hard and unfair, even if she 
is strong and wise. She needs his 
support and his counsel, and she 
knows well, if he does not, that her 
influence often fails because it has 
become an every-day matter. But 
if, as is too often the case, the 
mother is injudicious in her manage- 
ment, or perhaps only able to hold 
the staff when her feeble arms are 
upheld by his firm grasp, then is 
there an irreparable wrong com- 
mitted against the children no less 
than the parents themselves. 

It is an easy way out ofa diffi- 
culty to say, ‘I leave all those things 
to my wife;’ but it is not exactly 
the right way, as very often the easy 
way is not. 

There is a family consisting of 
father, mother and several daughters. 
The father, the typical American 
business man, engrossed from morn 
ing until night in the occupation of 
money-getting, is a man of a retiring 
nature and domestic tastes, and 
cares only for rest and quiet when 
his weary day is over. His wife, 
on the contrary, is full of ambition 
and gayety. She loves society and 
its pleasures and enjoys spending 
the millions that he enjoys accumu- 
lating. She lives a bustling, noisy 
life, pushing her daughters into com 
pany and making herself and them 
conspicuous by a vulgar display of 
wealth and fashion. The master of 
the house comes home from his 
business and retires into his solitary 
den, where he leads so secluded a 
life that his very existence is un- 
known to many of the idle throng 
who accept the lavish hospitality of 
his house. 

It is not unusual to hear the very 
people who avail themselves of this 
hospitality sneer at the extravagance 
of the family and pity ‘poor Mr. B. 
who would love to have a home if he 
could.’ Mr. B. is indeed much to be 
pitied, but not as much for his 
lonely unsatisfied life as for the 
criminal weakness of his character, 
which has caused him to hand over 
his serious responsibility toward his 
children to a silly woman whom he 
knew incapable of training them to 
rational ideas of life. Had hegiven 
up his own distaste for society and 
reserved a few hours from greedy 
money-getting, that he might enjoy 
reasonable social pleasure with 
them, the story of his life would be 
vastly different. 

Much has been said of the beauti- 
ful influence of a beautiful mother. 
The image of such a mother is en- 
shrined in the hearts of her children 
while she is with them and in their 
memories when she has left them. 
But the father has a place no less 
sacred. His character stands be- 
fore them as something to be emu- 
lated as well as revered. 

“ My father could not do a dis- 
honorable thing to save his life,” 
said a young man proudly to a com- 
panion. 

The father who does not gain the 
confidence of his growing boys loses 
the greatest joy in life, and the in- 
jury to them is incalculable. There 
are many dire straits in which they 
find themselves, from which his wis- 
dom only can rescue them. There 
is no sight more beautiful than to 


see him with his tall sons, who rely | 
or his strength and whose tender | 


respect is a strength to him in turn. 
And no lover could be more fond 
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and more proud of that sweet young 
daughter than he. She reads the 
ioving admiration In -his eyes and 
knows that she will never find a love 
true and tender. 

‘| know how much your father is 
said one of a group of chil- 
, little boy she wanted to 


nee Even children understand 
the silly talk of their elders about 
"' Nobody knows how much he is 
vorth to me,” was the little fellow’s 

ligt l reply. 
Fatherhood is too beautiful a 
throw lightly aside. It is 


- a father’s name, 
; earliest name in Paradise.’ 


THE ART OF WALKING WELL. 


et 


valk well ? 


you ever noticed, asks the 
ladelphia Ledger, how few 
Nowadays,when 
ire full of all 


s of 


sorts and 
you have a 
to watch the varieties 

Very few walk gracefully. 
es you the idea her feet are 
_s0 unelastic is her tread: 
walks as if she is pursued. 
ther walks as 


streets 


women, 


if every step 
t her to pieces, and there 
esome students of 


nkKiIng all 


Delsarte who 

the time just how 

ist do it, and the result is an 

ifectation worse than any awkward- 
ness. 

rench women have a _ special 

tyle of walking, pretty enough in 

ts way, and which makes their 

hang better than they do in 

(merica They throw their whole 

lies forward, keeping them quite 

the while, so that a line 

| from the chin would touch 

som and then fall sheer to the 

Che difference is so marked 

\merican women are known at 

n Paris. Most of the girls who 


iresses 


g enough in Paris, however, 
idapt themselves to the French man- 


distinctive 
They have 
which is better adapted to 
Greek draperies than to 
gored skirts, and the result moves to 
amazement rather than to admira- 
tion. 


English girls have a 
valk, and such a walk! 
1 stride 


lowing 


Walking is an art tha deserves 
be cultivated, especially in these 
athletic days. In the old-fashioned 


novel the wsthetic heroine never 
walked. She always ‘moved’ or 
‘floated airily ’ or ‘glided.’ 


It is strange that woman doesn’t 
realize that it is her mission to be 
graceful. We cannot all be pretty ; 
but the charm of grace, even more 
potent than that of beauty, can be 
acquired by any one who will take 
the trouble. Why should any woman 

; de willing to make herself ridiculous? 
t, If you want to walk well hold 
: yourself erect; don’t throw your 
shoulders back, though you have 
probably often heard that piece of 
*ronéous advice. Just keep them 
4 natural position. Don’t put 
jourtoes down first, like a dancing 

master, but try to make both heel 

‘nd ball of the foot touch the ground 

‘once. Hold your body firmly, 
as jour head up, your chin in, and walk 
the * great deal with these things in 


mind. 

MRS Margaret Safford gives in 

|» the Ladies’ Home Journal the 
at , Wing directions for making a lit- 
, -*!ancy cover for a tumbler or cup 
“F use in asick-room: Cut from 
‘“ardboard a circle large enough to 
project half an inch over the top of 
? ordinary tumbler or cup; cover 
mth white linen which has been em- 
‘0idered with some dainty design 





















.washed out of it. 
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in colored filo silks, of small flowers, 


or, if one has not skill for this work, 
embroider with heavy white silk in 
either stars, crosses or crossed lines, 
which can be done by ruling the 
linen first up and down, then across, 
making squares, in the centre of 
which a dot can be embroidered. 
Fasten in the centre a ring covered 
with crocheted stitches for a handle. 
Cover a second piece of cardboard 
the same size with white linen and 
sew both circles together with ‘ over 
and over’ stitch, and your cover will 
be complete. 


TOO MUCH CARE. 
HEN my first child was born, 
writes a woman in the New 
York Tribune, I had the usual young 
mother’s craze fora daintily kept 


baby. The layette was ont of those 
gorgeous gift affairs, with frocks 
which Victoria, I am sure, would 


have thought much too fine for the 
royal children - 
ceivable fantasie in which the most 
luxurious-minded infant could by 
any possibility be attired. I used 
to gloat over the sachet-scented, ex 
quisite little belongings, and the 
moment I was up and about after 
baby’s birth I began to play doll 
with my small daughter, decking her 
out in first one thing and then 
another, 

I had one of those fussy French 
nurses, immaculate as a new pin; 
and between us we scrubbed and 
polished up that poor baby until it’s 
a marvel it didn’t fade away before 
our eyes. After a bath in almond 
meal-softened water, with plenty of 
Lubin and sweet-smelling talcum, 
she did look a darling in her sheer, 
beribboned draperies, and I, foolish 
mother, never noticed her languor 
and waxen skin. I didtake note that 
her hair wouldn’t grow ; that worried 
me, for, no matter how becomingly 
dressed, a child with a billiard-ball 
style of coiffure does not realize the 
fondest dreams of the maternal heart. 
I sewed dolls’ crimps in her bonnets, 
which was all very well for outings, 
but inadequate for home, so finally 
I called in the doctor. 

He was a grumpy person, very 
curt and not over civil at times. 
‘‘Bathed too much,” he said, briefly. 
‘Look at her skin —all the life 
Too much care 
given that child. Let her get dirty 
and stay dirty. Nothing better for 
children than judicious neglect.” 


besides every con 


It was a new idea and I went to 
work at it. Very shortly we went 
to our country place, and I noticed 
the farmer’s babies who ate pie and 
pickles for breakfast, hot biscuit and 
pork for supper, sat in puddles and 
went bare-headed whether the rain 
fell or the sun scorched. They were 
inevitable victims of future dyspep- 
sia, but the fact remained that, as 
babies, they were sturdy and rosy, 
and mine wasn’t; and I concluded 
to try judicious neglect. 

I invested in gingham pinafores 
and stout shoes, dumped a load of 
clean sand at the side door, and in- 
augurated a perpetual feast of mud 
pies. Pauline was instructed not to 
say ‘Don’t’ save in extreme mo 
ments, and baby began to live the 
life of a young animal left to the 
beneficent care of sunshine and 
fresh air, undisturbed save at regu- 
lar intervals for food and sleep. 


I bought a pig that she might 
hang over the pen and tickle piggy’s 
back with a stick. It afforded her 
hours of pure rapture to echo the 
pig’s grunts with her silvery coo, 
and in some mysterious fashion the 
association was conducive to health. 
I never could understand why, only 
it was. She would always return 








blooming and serene, and if to a 
nap, slept better after having spent 
this pleasant period with her por- 
cine friend. 

I bought chickens that she might 
feed them, got doves and other pets 
about the place, finding that ani- 
mals gave interest but no over stim- 
ulus to the baby nerves. In short, 
I never had my wax dolly again ; 
but in the autumn I carried home a 
blooming sturdy little maid whose 
splendid spirits and perfect health 
more than compensated for occa- 
sional mud stains and torn pina- 
fores. 


TO LAUNDER EMBROIDERY. 

T is necessary before the real work 
| of washing commences to have 
the embroideries themselves finished 
according to certain rules of needle- 
work. if the former is to be a suc 
cess. The following hints from the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean will be of as- 
sistance to any one who not only 
launders her own embroideries, but 
does the needlework also. 

Many ladies prefer to wash and 
press their own pieces for table 
decoration, for unless the work is 
done by a skillful laundress they are 
apt to be ruined in color or stretched 
out of shape in the ironing. 

First, only the best wash silks 
should be used, and it is a mistake 
to use very strong coloring on pure 
white linen, as even the palest shades 
show darker than one thinks after 
being massed in solid on the white 
background. 

Never use a knot, as each one 
will show plainly after the piece is 
pressed, no matter how well it may 
be disguised while working. 

Also, never cross from one part of 
a design to another, leaving a con- 
necting thread; rather break it off 
and commence again. This may 
seem an unnecessary precaution, as 
with fine 300 silk and rather heavy 
material it would not be liable to 
show on the right side; but the 
habit once formed is hard to over- 
come; and if sheer lawn or any 
other transparent material is used 
the effect will be very bad. 

When the embroidery is complete, 
put the whole piece right into a suds 
formed of tepid water and the purest 
white soap and wash carefully, 
rubbing the soap on the parts 
of the design where the stamp- 
ing still remains distinct, and work 
it between the fingers until all trace 
of the pattern is gone from the linen, 
treating in the same way any parts 
of the linen which have become 
especially soiled, Use care not to 
have the water very hot. 

Rinse thoroughly of the soap and 
wring out gently as much of the 
water as possible, stretch into shape 
fold evenly, and roll up ready for 
pressing. Thisshould be done at 
once, before it has time to dry. 

On a perfectly clean cloth over a 
thin flannel or cotton batting, spread 
the embroidery wrong side up, and 
with as hot an iron as can be used 
without fear of scorching, begin the 
pressing from the centre outward, 
between the iron and the work, until 
partly dried. Then press out the 
wrinkles toward the edges, which 
can be stretched in the finishing. 
Never press any embroidery on the 
right side, as it is ruined in this 
way. 

When the piece is ironed on the 
wrong: ‘de till thoroughly dry, tnrn 
itandre n the iron over the plain 
surfaceo the linen and over the 
hemstitched edge. 
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WASTE RULES.” 
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YOUNG WOMEN WHO WORK, 


HE fact cannot be disputed, says 
the Ladies’ Home Journal,that 
no single factor in modern life is do- 
ing so much to degenerate our young 
womanhood as this mad race on the 
part of girls, impelled by necessity 
or not, to go into the business world. 
These may sound like strong words 
to the ears of some, but to those who 
are really cognizant of the immensity 
of the evil results that are being 
wrought, they will simply fit the case 
and not go beyond it. 

In altogether too many of our com- 
mercial and industrial establish- 
ments, stores and factories, the men 
into whose hands is given the power 
to employ and control girls are not 
fit, from a moral standpoint, to herd 
swine. And yet thousands of our 
young women are allowed to go from 
their homes to work under the influ- 
ence of these men and in the atmo- 
sphere vitiated by them. And why? 
Simply because it is considered 
more ‘respectable’ to be employed 
in an office, store, or factory than to 
be engaged in domestic service. 

The very word ‘servant’ has a 
taint about it that the majority of 
young women dislike, and from 
which they flee. But what else are 
they in business establishments than 
servants pure and simple? There 
can be no difference but an imagin- 
ary one. That is all. Far less 
leniency is shown in our business 
houses to women employees than is 
shown, as a rule,in our homes to 
domestic help — infinitely less. 

It is the pot-and-kettle idea that 
seems so painfully unrespectable to 
thousands of young women, and per- 
haps they are not so much to blame 
when one considers the depth to 
which the idea of domestic service 
has been allowed to sink in America. 
Just so long as the well to-do parents 
of our country discourage the idea of 
household knowledge in their daugh- 
ters, as so many do, just so increas- 
ingly difficult will these same par- 
ents find it to secure good domestic 
servants for their homes. Make a 
thing undesirable to one class, and 
you quickly make it unrespectable 
to another class. We all like to ape 
the ideas and manners of those 
whom we fancy to bea little above 
us in birth or station. 
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TEDDY. 


A Sketch in Character. 
{From the New York Tribune.) 


F I have a favorite among the boys 
in our street it is Teddy Gardi- 
ner. Harry King is handsomer, 
Jack Williams is a shining light in his 
class, Fred Mills is the champion of 
his athletic club,but for frank audac- 
ity, for startling yet restful candor, 
for ways that are confident, beguil- 
ing, irresistible, give me Teddy. 
Fourteen years old is Ted, short, 
square and freckled; with a refrac- 
tory back lock which no amount of 
pounding with a hair brush can keep 
down ; with hands which sometimes 
—I may say frequently — call for 
soap and water; with eyes full of 
sweetness and life; and a tongue 
which effervesces like champagne 
in all the latest school-boy slang. 

Not long ago he walked uncere- 
moniously into my house,and saluted 
me in the confidential manner sug- 
gestive of forthcoming disclosures. 
“Lemme see—seem's if I smelt 
ginger snaps ——do I?”’he inquired, 
with an engaging smile. 

“[ supppose you do,” said I. 
‘*Ann has been leaving the kitchen 
door open again. I’m going out in 
a minute, I'll remember you.” 

“ Oh, don’t trouble yourself, don’t 
trouble yourself. I know my way 
around this house,” said Ted, slid- 
ing to the door and presently reap- 
pearing with the yellow dish under 
his arm. After hospitably offering 
it tome he deposited it upon the 
table, between the tall lamp anda 
cloissonné vase. 

“ They're bang up, and no mis- 
take,” he announced, fitting two 
snaps together, and biting through 
both with dreamy satisfaction; “I 
mean to leave Ann something in my 


will for looking after my feeble . 


wants so well, Miss Judy.” 

“« Ves.” 

“Say, Miss Judy, you know that 
new girl that’s staying with the All- 
ings?” 

“Miss Baslington ?”’ 

“Is that her name? Well, she’s 
a litthe—chrysanthemum!” and 
Ted rolled his long lashed eyes in a 
pantomimic display of rapture. “I’m 
all broke up over that girl. Seen 
her yet?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Well, she’s a stunner! She 
knocked me fiat the very first round. 
She sits in the window and I take 
off my hat to her now when I go by 
— little further round that way, but 
she’s worth it! I got a dandy smile 
off her this morning.” 

“TI thought Miss Baslington was 
a grown-up young lady, Ted,” said I. 

* Oh, she’s twenty or thirty,some- 
where along there,” said Ted, easily, 
“but what ofthat? It ain't going 
to take me forever to get there my- 
self; she'll be glad to have me then ; 
I can wait. Look here, Miss Judy ?” 

*“ What, Ted?” 

“You and all the neighborhood 
are going to be asked to our house 
some evening before long ; just keep 
your best eye open and size her up, 
will you? I freeze right on to your 
Opinion, you know.” Ted got up to 
go, giving his obnoxious knicker- 
bockers a slap. “Wish my mother’d 
hurry up with my longus pantus-a- 
um! Look how tall I’m getting! 
The fellows’d all respect me more if 
I wore long trousers. Jim Bryden 
called me a kid the other day; ifhe 


° 


° 

. 
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does it again he’ll find the kid can 
punch his head for him!” concluded 
Teddy. 

Ted has a brother Stephen, a dig- 
nified, steady-going, matter-of-fact 
young bachelor, whose only fault is 
in giving no one any occasion to 
find fault withhim. “I never could 
understand, Miss Judy, how I came 
to have two such different boys as 
Stephen and Ted,” Mrs. Gardiner 
used to say; “Stephen never gave 
me any trouble from the hour he 
was born, and he is the greatest 
comfort to me —and yet, there is 
something about Teddy ”— 

There is, emphatically, something 
about Teddy. 

It was at one of our 
neighborhood gatherings 
fascinating Miss 
appeared. She certainly was fascin- 
ating. Her auburn hair had a silky 
sheen, her skin was fair asa _ pink 
azalea, she was sweet-voiced, sweet- 
mannered, sweet-tempered, and de- 
lightfully ready to be entertained, 
as well as to be entertaining. Ted 
secured her at once for a lanciers in 
the long hall, and came to me after- 
ward, glowing with enthusiasm. 
“ She’s a rattling good dancer !”’ 

“Ted!” 

“Well, she’s a bang-up dancer! 
I'm going to have a waltz with her 
in the near future. Say, did you see 
my dancing-school bow just now ? 
Tell you what, I did her right up 
with that. Her nameis Dora—and 
I a-dore her !"’ added Ted, in a stage 
whisper, and darted away. 

I had my best eye open — they 
are both pretty observing — and it 
did not escape me that Miss Bas- 
lington seemed to enjoy a quiet talk 
as much as the dancing, and that 
Stephen Gardiner himself, his 
mother’s right-hand man, who dis- 
tributed his attentions with busi- 
nesslikeimpartiality among the young 
ladies, engrossed her attention for 
some time in the corner over behind 
the piano. 

One evening I went across the 
street to the Gardiners’ for a friendly 
call. They were all out but Mr. 
Ted, the maid informed me. 

‘He is studying, I suppose ?”’ 

“Well, yez can call it studyin’ if 
ye like,” said she, beckoning me to 
the foot of the stairs; “jist listen 
to him, now!” 

Wild war-whoops,  whistlings, 
stampings and poundings, inter- 
spersed with frequent bursts of song 
from the latest comic opera, all sug- 
gestive of circus,minstrels and polo, 
came from above. I knew Ted’s 
little study of old, and went upstairs. 
Ted sat with his back to the door, 
his ruffled locks standing on end a 
la Paderewski, his chair tipped back 
past danger limits, while his feet 
frantically clutched the legs of the 
desk and his hands performed a Hun- 
garian rhapsodie on top. A dog’s- 
eared Czsar lay before him; the 
lexicon was on the floor. 

«“ Getting your execution up, Ted ? 
Don’t let me interrupt these rehear- 
sals.” 

“Why, Miss Judy, is that you? 
Come right in ; you find me engaged 
in passages of war.” 

“I gathered that information as I 
came upstairs. _1 will not interfere 
with the Latin.” 

“I’ve got her most ground out. 
Czsar! don’t I hate thy oratio 
obliqua,though? It affects my brain. 


informal 
that the 
Baslington first 


See any gray hairs?” 
“ Not a gray hair.” 
“Well, i’d rather 

handsome.” 

“ How is Miss Baslington, Ted ? ” 

“Oh, she’s all right! I call her 
Dora now; oh, I’m getting there! ”’ 

“Have you quarreled with Carrie 
Mills?” 

“No; but I can’t attend to too 
many girls at once,” said Ted. 
“ Carrie’s a nice little thing, though. 
I play duets with Dora on my violin. 
Tell you what, she can play —like 
lightning — no flies on her! ”’ 

This was indeed carrying the war 
into the enemy’s quarters, for Ted, 
in spite of his young Americanism, 
had a soul for music and 
played the violin like a saint, draw- 
ing forth one plaintive note after an- 
other in a way to pull on the heart- 
strings. He had imagination, too, 
though its expression often bordered 
on the ludicrous. ‘“ Hear her cry?” 
he would say pensively, as the 
strings wailed tremolo under his bow 
‘What you s’pose ailed her? Bet 
her best fellow went back on her!” 

Ted put his face into his Cesar 
and looked up at me with a mysteri- 
ous, one-sided smile. ‘ Miss Judy, 
say, Stephen’s gone to call on some 
girl or other tonight.” 

“What makes you think so?”’ 

“ Because | asked him if he wasn’t, 
and he told meit was none of my 
business; besides, he took his new 
cane — he’s precious stuck up over 
that cane. Wish Steve'd give me his 
moustache — that's all I’d ask of 
him. Wouldn't I like to see Steve 
in love, though ?”’ 

“Why?” 

‘‘ He'd be such a muff at it,”’ re- 
marked Teddy, judiciously. “The 
way to do with a girl is to go right 
up and get your arms around her 
neck, and then talk her head off; but 
Steve —he hasn't got any sand! I 
kissed Dora good night last time I 
was there, and she wasn’t mad a 
bit.” 

(Oh, Miss Baslington ! 
lington!) 

Not many nights afterward I re- 
ceived a surprising visit from 
Stephen Gardiner. He came, he 
said, to bring me a book on the 
manners and customs of the Aztecs 
for my next club essay, and on be- 
ing invited to sit down subsided into 
a chair, when his brisk manner in- 
stantly collapsed, and he stared at 
the fire in dejection for several 
minutes without saying a word. 
Finally he looked around at me, say- 
ing: “Miss Judy, the small boys 
all come and tell you their secrets, 
don’t they?” 

“Tt’s a way they have,” said I. 

“And you keep them, don’t you?” 

“I’m very good at that sort of 
thing.” 

“Keep mine, then! I’m in love! 
and what’s more I’m getting des- 
perate over it!” and the sedate 
Stephen, who had been leaning for- 
ward on his’ elbows, suddenly 
straightened up and faced me, his 
glasses, as the light struck them, 
glaring at me like a pair of moons. 
“« Miss Judy,” he went on, “I’m not 
afraid of any man alive; I can make 
an impromptu speech at a public 
meeting; I can keep order at the 
Bootblacks’ Club; I can go into a 
room full of women without showing 
the white feather — but let me be 
alone with that saucy, self-possesed, 
provoking, bewitching little piece of 
humanity, and I'm floored — I’m 
floored—I’m_ floored.” Stephen 
rumpled his thick locks until every 
hair stood on end, and gazed at me 
excitedly, then collapsed again. 

“ And does the young lady know 
the state of your feelings, Stephen ?” 

«I don’t know anything about it !” 


be rich than 


Miss Bas- 


said Stephen, still more distr 
“you can’t find out anything fre, 
a girl—they sit and ‘sm; le _ 
might know it well enoy gh if me 
cared, for ever since that first ¢ 
ver 
ing when she walked into ur he 
like a piece of Dresden chi — 

*“ Oh—h— Miss Baslingt 

“* Miss Baslington.” 

‘Ted seems to have w. 
with Miss Baslington, ’ aan 

‘Oh, Ted! he always ce ts wi 
wants. Hecalls mer Dor. a!’ 
actually groaned. “That }. 
petual marvel tome. Miss 
sober, slow-going sort of felioy 
dare sav people think me 
enough, but I'd give all | 
his assurance, his co] 
dence, his brass! 
lesson. It’s a—] 
this at home; they wouldn’ 
me alone a minute.” 
and stared into his hat 
minute anda half. “G 
he said to the hat, 
toward the door. 

I was ready after this for anothe: 
visit from Ted, but I was not ry, 
pared to have him burst 
indignation. ‘* Here’sa how-dy.d 
he exclaimed, sinking ip 
favorite chair with a bang: : here : 
a little picnic for you! Miss 
can you give a fellow somet thin 
eat? This love business is mis 
wearing work!’ 

“Some doughnuts on the side 
board ?” 

‘‘ Just the ticket.” ‘Ted 
beeline for the dining room 
tell you how it was,” he 
coming back with bis 
doughnut. ‘I 
Dora last night 
Cesar, can’t she play ds 
cross over, up and down the midd 
chassé right and left, salute-y 
partner—well, we were having a 
first-rate time when all of a sudden 
the bell rang, and Dora missed a 
note. Whodo you think walked in 
Steve! He didn’t know I was be 
hind the footlights; no, sir! He 
wouldn't have come if he had. Dora 
blushed—she doesn't blush for me 
mind you—and Steve, what does be 
do but go and blush, too? D'you 
ever see such a muff? Says | 
‘Hullo, Steve !’ and he frowned like 
anything at me. Dora didn't know 
it was a frown, but | did—I see 
Steve at home. Think I was going 
to abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit 
Not much I wasn’t. I sat right 
down and pitched in, till they got 
talking about Howells and George 
Eliot, and I couldn't stand th 
I went. I said, ‘Good evening 
Mr. Gardiner ’—like that, 
—and says he, ‘ Bye, sonny 
made me mad! Now that | 
thing has got to sto} 
with decision. “ Hav en't 
mortgage on that girl 
take his How’lls somewhere 
he isn’t in it.” 

“ Don’t be too sure,” 

“Huh!” said Ted; “if ster 
wants points he better come to ™* 
he won’t catch any girl tim 
George Eliot to her.” 

Alas for Ted! It was te ° 
story of the hare and the tortoise 
few days later I met him on *© 
street, and he saluted me with ™* 
usual beaming smile. 

“You've lost Miss Baslingt 
Ted !” I said mischievo ISly- 

“ Oh, Dora says one ber 
to me,” said Ted : . ve sum 
Carrie Mills to me next s¢ a 
but I'll tell you one tp 
Judy,” Ted gave my Hane ve 
pressive squeeze in his earnest oo 
“ Steve never'd ‘a got that git we 
hadn’t had me to do his ‘courting 7 
him—do you catch on’ 
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THE SCARLET LETTER. 


OR his opera, intended to be the 
first important work ofits kind 


nat should deai with American life, 
Walter Damrosch could hardly have 
hosen a fitter subject. A book 
only the best known among 
-,oks about America but also full of 
‘romantic atmosphere perfectly 
ted for musical accompaniment 


‘The son-in- 
w of the writer of this book, who 
tbe expected to know and in 
ome measure to express the peculiar 
mosphere of the author, was ready 


as ready to his hand. 


write a libretto. Theconditions 
gemed to be perfect. 

Nevertheless an opera good, 

t great, was the outcome 

his situation. here are faults 

music and book; faults, 

reover that might have been 

ded: faults, not of detail which 

sre attributable to immaturity, but 


‘ construction, which are matters 
technique. For example there is 
: jong scene in the second act where 
Governor Bellingham appears — a 
e white haired old gentleman but a 
of the third unity. There 
sa long prayer at the end, after the 
versare dead: as the opera is con- 
itseems almost necessary 
t good of the erring souls, 
especially of Hester’s, for Hester 
as committed suicide. But is not 
le episode, in an American 
unfortunate ? In 
rope suicide has been deemed 
rather a noble way of getting 
rough with trouble, and European 
eras and plays have come to be 


ation 


structed 


rather 


, regarded according to European 
, sandards. But when an American 
tills herself, immediately she is 
e udged from the American point 
fview. Hester’s manner of death 
xems to strike a false note. Of 
e ourse death was inevitable in some 
. form; perhaps Chillingworth might 
" tave accomplished it. The _ inci- 


jents in the novel have been so 
much altered that aslight blacken- 
of the physician’s character 








MARIE BREMA. 


“uc hardly be unallowable. 


ity 


At 


. his ». ‘ate, she ought not to have taken — 


oie .S for the music, it is frankly 
— “snerian in character, continuous 
Ody, leit-motive and all. The melo- 

bed ~» are often charming, the harmo- 
. bteresting, the modulations ef- 
ve Yet the work is not an 
_evement of genius. There is 
, lat marvellous interweaving of 
_ which is Wagner's greatest 
? 80r is there that daring reit- 
“ation of a motif continued till the 























strain becomes grateful merely from 
repetition as in the fire-charm and 
the Song of the Rhine Maidens. At 
a first hearing it seems as if there 
were no passages ot distinguished 
beauty, but on the other hand not 
much that is tedious. The last act 
is the best of the three; Dimmes- 
dale’s final song is his best music. 

The Scarlet Letter, if not a great 
work of genius,is,on the other hand, 
great as a first attempt. Doubtless 
it bears a second hearing. One 
characteristic the music had only in 
a moderate degree: the air of gen- 
tle, dreamy weirdness that pervades 
Hawthorne’s work. Passionate it 
often was, sombre it was at times, 
but the eerieness which is Haw- 
thorne’s most delightful trait seemed 
but feebly inaicated. 

The performance by German 
singers, some of whom learned 
English on purpose to sing in this 
production — one, indeed, knew only 
in a general way the significance of 
what he was uttering — was praise- 
worthy. Barron Berthald looked 
the melancholy part of Dimmesdale, 
and where he had the opportunity 





JEAN DE RESZKE. 


acquitted himself well, but till the 
death scene there was little oppor- 
tunity. Fraulein Gadski with her at- 
tractive personality and adequate 
voice was a capital Hester. Roger 
Chillingworth was excellently pre- 
sented by Herr Mertens. The chorus 
was well trained. But surpassingly 
good was the work of the orchestra, 
which Mr. Damrosch has marvel- 
lously improved in a year. 

The other performances of Ger- 
man Opera have been curiously un- 
even. The Meistersinger was but 
passably rendered. Herr Bar- 
ron Berthold’s intonation was mostly 
uncertain, though it is fair to add 
that his rendering of the prize song 
the last time was impressive. Tris- 
tan, Saturday afternoon, was a mem- 
orable performance; Herr Alvary 
sang for the most part almost as 
well as he used to sing in his best 
days. 

The excellence of the orchestra 
and the magnificent work of Frau 
Lohse-Klafsky saved the Gotter- 
dammerung. 

With the performance of Tristan 
tonight the season ends. Finan- 
cially it has been moderately suc- 
cessful ; had all the lovers of Wag- 
ner opera known how excellent the 
performances were, the theatre 
would have been crowded. It is to 








be hoped that next year the season 
will be a triumphant success. 
ITALIAN 
The German Opera is departed; 
long live the French and _ Italian 
Opera. Next week to the bleak 
Mechanics Building comes the ex- 
cellent company of Messrs. Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau. We are to hear 


OPERA. 


Jean de Reszke the peerless; Melba, 
whose voice, tired as it is at the end 
of a hard season, is yet the most 
gracious soprano we know; Mlle. 
Calve the ‘ perfect ’ Carmen; Signor 
Plancgon, Signor 


Campanari, M. 


EDOUARD DE RESZKE 


Ancona, M. Maurel, M. Edouard de 
Reszke, Mme. Nordica, the indis- 
pensable Mme. Scalchiand the indis- 
pensable Mlle. Bauermeister; all the 
old favorites except Madame Eames- 
Story. 

Moreover, new to Boston will come 
a tenor, Signor Cremonini whose 
work has received high praise in 
New York, and a soprano, Mme. 
Frances Saville. Besides all these 
there is a German company, to sing 
Wagner in German, led by Anton 
Seidl. Thus much for a fortnight’s 
engagement. 

The management has carefully 
chosen for the first week the operas 
that have proved most popular. 
Here is the programme: 

Monday, Faust with Mme. Melba, 
Mile. Bauermeister, Mme. Scalchi, 
M. Maurel, M. Ed. de Reszke, M. 
Jean de Reszke; Tuesday, Carmen 
with Mme. Emma Calve, Mlle. Bauer- 
meister, Mme. Frances Saville, M. 
Lubert, Sig. Ancona; Wednesday, 
Les Hugenots, with Mme. Nordica, 





PLANCON. 


Mme. Scalchi, Mlle. Bauermeister, 
Mme. Melba, M. Jean de Reszke, 
M. Ed. de Reszke, M. Plancon, M. 
Maurel; Thursday, Lucia de Lam- 
mermoor with Mme. Melba, Mlle. 
Bauermeister, Sig. Campanari, Sig. 
Russitano, and Cavalleria Rusticana 
with Mme. Calve, Mile. Bauermeis- 
ter, Mme. Marie Engle, Sig. Ancona, 
Sig. Cremonini; Friday, Tristan 
und Isolde with Jean de Reszke, 


PoL. 


Sig.G. Kaschmann,M. Ed. de Reszke, 
Mile. Marie Brema, Mme. Nordica 
(Anton Seidl conductor); Saturday 
afternoon, Carmen with Mme. Calve, 
Mile. Bauermeister, Mme, Marie 
Engle, M. Lubert, Sig. Ancona ; 
Saturday night, Falstaff with Mme. 
Saville, Mlle. Lola Beeth, Mme. 
Scalchi, Sig. Cremonini, Sig Cam- 
panari and M. Victor Maurel. 

The sale of seats for the second 


week of the season commences 
Monday morning, Feb. 17, at 8 
o’clock. The repertoire is not yet 


announced for the second week but 
it will probably be as follows: Mon- 
day, Romeo et Juliette with Jean 
and Edouard de Reszke and Mme, 
Melba; Tuesday, rst, 2nd and 3rd 
acts of Aida with Nordica, and La 
Navarraise with Calve ; Wednesday, 
Manon with Mme. Melba and Jean 
de Reszke; Thursday, Mefistofele 
with Calve; Friday, Lohengrin with 
Jean de Reszke and Nordica; Sat- 
urday matinee, Faust ; and Saturday 
night to be decided later. 





WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 

The pupils at the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind in South Boston 
intend that the 22d of February this 
year shall be an opportunity of 
showing to the public what ingenuity 
and perseverance can accomplish in 
the two entertainments they have 
decided to produce on that day, 
The girls are to participate in an 
operetta, and the boys on their part 
have arranged a series of exercises 
characterized by originality and his- 
toric interest. The winsome pres- 
ence of Edith Thomas, Willie Robin, 
and Tommy Stringer, guarantees a 
most successful performance, which 
is all the more to be desired because 
the receipts are destined for the aid 
of the Kindergarten. Admission 
tickets to the exercises, in which the 
girls will appear at 11 a. M. and the 
boys at 3 P. M., may be procured for 
so cents at the salesrooms of the 
institution, No. 37 Avon place. 





THE N. E. MUTUAL LIFE, 

‘The Massachusetts Insurance 
Commissioner, in reporting his ex- 
amination of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
made in January, says; “ After con- 
sidering the results of the examina- 
tion, the Department has great 
satisfaction in assuring the members 
of the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company that, after a period 
of fifty-two years of successful exist- 
ence, the Company is still in a posi- 
tion which commands the respect 
and admiration of the insurance 
community. The investments seem 
to have been made with judgment 
and discretion, and can be sub- 
jected to comparison with those of 
any other corporation having in- 
vested funds of over $24,000,000, 
while the internal administration of 
the Company leaves nothing to be 
desired. The Department has 
found nothing to criticise as to the 
conduct of the officers, and can 
only commend the ability and 
faithfulness with which they have 
fulfilled the trust imposed on them 
by the policy holders.” 


The reception which was to have 
been tendered Madame Nordica by 
the New England Woman’s Press 
Association, the date for which, 
February 27, was set by Madame 
Nordica, will not be given owing to 
the fact that she has since made ar- 
rangements to sing in Wogcester on 
that date. 

For Over Fifty Years. 
Mars. Wins_ow’s Sootuinc Syrur has been used 
millions of mothers for their children teething. 


% 
the child, softens the gums, allays 
cures wind colic, and is the best for 4 


Bc. bottle. Sold by all druggiots everywhere 
sure and ask for Mas. Wins.ow’s Svave 
























NY new tales?”— said I to 
Office Cat, 

“One or two,” said she; “ nice, 
quaint, demure little ones, that the 
longer you live in the house with ’em, 
so to speak, the better you like ’em. 
I’ve had a good few of that sort told 
me lately; in fact ’’— said the Office 
Cat with an unwonted and expansive 
burst of geniality —“I've had an 
uncommonly good time lately, any 
how. Seen lots o’ folks I like, old 
friends and new. Heard good tales 
and talk, generally. Read some 
readable books. Had ‘ twinges’ of 
weather that suited me from the ul- 
ster all the way in. Seen some dra- 
matic shows that amused me. In 
short, I’ve been enjoying myself bet 
ter than perhaps beseems middle-age 

almost; you must really pardon 
that ‘almost’ to my sex — when 
travelling through this ‘ pilgrim’s 
progress of a marvial wale’ 
get myself into a properly 
frame of mind I’m 
York.” 

“Not rea//y?”’ 

“Quite really. When this inter- 
view appears in print, | may already 
be tossing on the Sound, amid the 
‘tempestuous howlings of the sailors,’ 
to quote Mr. Augustus Moddle. I 
shall probably go by boat, being 
cheaper. Also for developmental 
reasons,” 

‘““T deg your pardon ?”’ 

*« Haven’t you been to the Cadet’s 
show? And don’t you remember 
that merry jest about a sea-voyage 
being developmental, because it 
brings out all that is in one?” 

ee I don’t think that’s a nice jest !"’ 

The Office Cat grinned. 

**So you had a good time at the 
Cadets’ show ?” said I. 

“No name for it!” chuckled the 
Office Cat.” I don't think my speak- 
ing countenance relaxed from a rap- 
tuous grin, from the time the curtain 
rose until it fell: or between acts, 
reminiscently, for fhe matter of that. 
I'd go to that show for its atmosphere 
alone; it can't be matched outside 
a Christmas crowd for unreasoning 
hearty, demonstrative good-will, and 
affectionate good understanding "— 

“Why not say a Christian crowd 
at any time o’ year?” said I. 

“Because I’m talking of things I’m 
familiar with!” said the Office Cat, 
candidly. “But the very atmosphere 
of a Christmas crowd gladdens one’s 
heart at those Cadet shows; every- 
body in the house likes everybody on 
the stage so uncommonly well; and 
everybody in the house likes every- 
body else in the house only for lik- 
ing everybody on the stage; and 
criticism melts in the warmth of that 
atmosphere. Why, talk about your 
Orpheii "— 

——* Your what?” 


“Well, what zs the plural of Or- 
pheus then? Orpheuses? Sounds 


so to 
Lenten 
to New 


going 
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CAT 





HER MEWSINGS 


like beastesses and other Sairey- 
Gamp-isms. Talk about your Or- 
pheuses, then — why, f“Aey only be- 
witched rocks and stones and Cerberi 

Cerbera —Cerberuses! (What did 
[ ever drop into classicisms for? 
Might have known the plurals would 
floor me!) and things like that; 
while the Cadets bewitch dramatic 
and musical critics, and, like the 
lady in the nonsense rhymes —- 
‘ Keep on telling ‘em little jokes, 

Till they learn an almost agreeable smile ; 


In time they may laugh, like other folks ; 
But you cannot expect that yet awhile! 


“You said you not only liked the 
Cadets — which is comprehensible — 
but that you liked the weather — 
which isn’t!’ 

“I think Tuesday was simply ador- 
able! Do you remember the old 
woman who enjoyed the ocean, be- 
cause she said she liked things there 
seemed to be enough of ? Well, that’s 
why I liked ‘Tuesday’s weather, 
partly ; there seemed to be enough 
of it. And so hilariously varied, 
too! In the morning it was April ; 
gray, soft, brooding, blue and gray 
contending for uppermost of mood. 
An hour later it was howling mid- 
December. My Aunt! How it blew, 
and how the air was not white but 
black with the thickness of the snow ; 
a gorgeous, uproarous, convincing bit 
of a blizzard, on the approved West- 
ern model. And then, later, March; 
wild, gloriously bright, with a wind 
that played rough jokes and sang 
songs timed to sword-clash and hoof- 
beat and to no tenderer measure; 
and the sky was ‘ full of church win- 
dows.’ O commend me to New 
England for weather! Other places 
— let’s be truthful just once and say 
‘most avy other place may beat her 
for climate; but for just plain weather 
she scoops the ——” 

— Knowing slang to be objection- 
able to the Office Cat’s audience, | 
interrupted what promised to bea 
cyclonic burst of it, in mid-career. 

“ Life being short, however inter- 
esting, and I having an engagement 
at six o’clock, if you wowsd-n’t mind 
giving me those ‘demure’ little 
tales ? ~— 

‘Well, this is one of ’em. About a 
lady at a dinner-party whose host 
was exceedingly deaf. She wisely 
made her remarks to him as com- 
monplace as possible, on the likely 
chance of having to repeat ’em, a 
great many times, erescendo, for the 
benefit of the table, before the deaf 
gentleman surrounded ‘em, so to say. 
And when the fruit came on, asa 
safe and innocuous question, asked 
she: 

*“* Do you lke bananas ?’ 

“«__* | beg your pardon ?’ said he. 

“*Do you like bananas?’ 

“«Eh? what? I’mafraidI didn’t 
quite catch —’ said he. 

“*Do — you —like— bananas?” — 
and needless to say, by this time,the 


@ pation 10% and 25%. 
ee book at your druggist’s and 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 


go by it 
Annual saics more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


entire company was in a state of im- 
passioned and breathless interest to 
know whether he did like bananas. 

“*No!’—said he irascibly —‘ I 
don’t. Never wore em in my life. 
The old-fashioned nightgown is good 
enough for me /’”’ 

“Suffering Solomon!—And you 
call that a ‘demure’ story! — But 
anyhow I think he’d have been _par- 
donable if he Aadn’t been deaf; for 

‘ pajamas ’ always did suggest a kind 
of tropical fruit!” 

‘Story number two is of a poor 
little Catholic lass at a ‘catechising.’ 
The Father conducting the class 
didn’t put the questions in just the 
phrases the small girls were accus- 
tomed to; with the result that they 
got a bit stirred up in their ideas. 
‘Who was the Lawgiver of the Jews ?’ 
said the Father. Now if he’d said, 
‘Who gave the Jews the Command- 
ments?’ the response would have 
been most prompt and satisfactory ; 
but ‘Lawgiver’is a big word to 
travel quickly through small heads, 
and there was a distressed and op- 
pressive silence. ‘ Who was the Law- 
giver of the Jews ?’—this time with 
a terrifying touch of severity. Then 
uprose the self-elected Iphegenia of 
the class, resolved to say some-thing 
on the wild chance of it being right. 

‘Please — wasn’t it — the 
Devil?’—said she. —— Now | 
think,speaking of pa:donable errors, 
and considering the way the 
did mostly behave——” 

——  Espying yet another danger- 
ous thoroughfare,hastily said I : 

‘“Any more?” 

“One. Told by 
dear little Madam 
told the Cadets - armory - monastery 
tale. She said that a friend re- 
quested her to send a group of 
photographs of prominent living 
Bostonians, to be reproduced in il. 
lustration of an article she (the 
friend) was writing. Making known 
her errand tothe saleswoman of a 
well-known photograph shop, that 
obliging little person seemed much 
perplexed. “Why — but — you 
know,’ said she, ‘ of course you know 
that— the rea/ Bostonians —are — 
nearly all — dead!" 

Dorotuy Lunpt. 
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SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 


HERE isto bea lecture at the 
Wallace House on Saturday 
evening by Prof. Lounsbury. 

Several new members have been 
admitted to the Phi Kappa Psi So- 
ciety. 

At Vespers, last Sunday, the Rev. 
Mr. Bacon of Norwich, Connecticut, 
spoke on the Armenian trouble. 

The Freshman class’ have been 
trying to decide upon a class song. 
A Smith College Song Book is being 
compiled by two of the alumna, and 
the class of ‘99 wish to be repre- 
sented init. Several songs have 
been written by members of the 
class, but it is hoped that more songs 
from which to make selection will be 
sent in. 

It is expected that the basket-ball 
teams will be chosen this week. The 
teams are chosen one from the Sopho- 
more and one from the Freshman 
class, and there is an annual game 
between these two classes. 

While the weather was favorable, 
the Snow Shoe Club took advantage 
of it and went for a long tramp. 
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An Independent, Able, Enterprising Journal! 
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Che Springfield Republican is a New } 
land institution recognize 
throughout the world. 

The Republican presents 
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THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN. 
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PACKING. 
,\CKING isa fine art in these 
P days, or it must be if your 


.. are not to be ruined even 
an in a trunk for only afew hours. 


retical packing sounds well, 
spoils your clothes. Please 


derstand that the advice to be 
re presently is founded on 


tical experience. It does not 
so very well, perhaps, but 
os’ will come out of the 

k as fresh as may be. 
{ it once of the idea that 


bas and fitness must prevail in the 
angement of articles in a trunk. 
g only is to be remembered, 
t t trunk must be packed 
jy, Never mind whether or not 
nside of bonnets, or bottles 
inside of bath robes 
underwear is 
sleeves of gowns. 


wrapped 
i coats, or 
fed into the 
Pack the trunk in layers, and 


ke each layer as close and flat as 


ssible. See to it that the corners 
edges are full, and that the sur- 
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tticoats will fold long and _ nar- 
‘ow and fill up solid along the edge, 
‘ont and back and ends; ial under- 
ll roll up into nice, hard, 
“id bundles and push into the cor- 

Capes are folded just as skirts 
and if there is a high upstand- 
g collar, be sure it is packed ‘ up- 
thatan ugly crease may be 
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effects come fresh and unmarred 
from packing. 

Ribbon ends, scarfs, etc., should 
be rolled lightly and if possible 
tucked away into sleeves where they 
will, in the midst of the stuffing of 
the sleeve, escape crushing. 

Don’t carry bottles and breaka- 
bles in your trunk if you can avoid 
it; but if you can’t avoid jt, pack 
the breakable in the very centre of 
the trunk and wrap well in under- 
wear or towels. By centre is meant 
well away from the sides, top, and 
bottom of trunks. Some people you 
know pack a bottle ‘down in a cor- 
ner, where it will be safe’; but the 
edge of a trunk gets the fiercest 
pounding when a trunk is on its 
travels. Several bottles may be 
packed together if they are each 
wrapped and all bound together so 
they cannot move one against the 


other. A big bundle of breakables 
is more difficult to build safely 
around, however, than is an odd bot- 


tle here and there. 

Fine shoes must be stuffed ; stock- 
ings serve this purpose nicely. Be 
ing stuffed and wrapped, each shoe 
by itself, they make excellent arti- 
cles for pushing into corners and 
filling up cracks. But a fine shoe, if 
so treated without first being stuffed 
and wrapped, is ruined. 

Delicate small things, like fans 
and plumes and jewels, must be 
packed in boxes, and in the boxes 
built around secure from moving 
and jamming, just as the trunk as a 
whole is packed. ‘Tissue paper, fine 
handkerchiefs, scarfs, all pack about 
each other, each serving to protect 
the other, with the intervention and 
assistance of tissue paper, from in- 
jury. 

Hats should pack in the hat-box 
part of the trunk. One large hat, 
firmly fastened on the hat-rest found 
in some trunks, and secured there so 
it does not come in contact with the 
sides of the hat-box place, will of 
course go safe; but this isa great 
waste of room. It is wonderful how 
many hats and bonnets you can lay 
together in asmall hat-box. The 
more the safer,if only you pack them 
round with tissue paper, with silk 
stockings, with light underwear, with 
light shoes, with anything that will 
keep them from moving and from 
crushing against each other. The 
most aggressive up-standing bunch 
of cock’s quills so built about ‘ moults 
no feather,’ and the daintiest flutter 
of an aigrette is safe if the tiny bon- 
net on which it stands is put right 
inside of a big hat, the aigrette ex- 
tending up the crown of the said big 
hat. All this sounds like dire con- 
fusion ; perhaps it is; but your hats 
and garments travel thus without in- 
jury. 
If possible, it is nice to let your 
trunk stand in the room for several 
days before you start on your jour- 
ney, and put things in as you think 
of them; but we busy folk of this 
day can seldom dothis. The next 
best isto keep a Jong list in sight, 
put down things as fast as you think 
of them, cross them off as fast as 
you put them in the trunk, and put 
the list itself in the last thing. Then 
you will know whether you havea 
thing or not in the trunk. 
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“¢ unpacked by layers 


That is indeed an- 
Such a trunk must be 
till you find 
what you want. And you usually 
won’t find what you want till the 
bottom isreached. But that is bet- 
ter than having everything ruined, 
isn’t it ? 


Seaaihice ? 
other story. 


SOME WORTH GOWNS. 

ERE are three gowns, said to be 

designed by Worth. ‘They are 

all for the evening; and in two of 

them I suspect Worth of ‘making 

over,’ and inthe third I think he 

has just used a gown already in 

stock. If Worth can do this, why 
not you? 

The first is of white brocade and 
pink satin. The bodice is square 
neck, and of the pink except fora 
stomacher of the white brocade. 
The skirt is a_ petticoat of 
white brocade under a pink trained 
gown. This pink is looped away 
from the petticoat, forming paniers 
on thehips. There is almost no 
flare to the skirts, and the train is 
not at all novel in shape. The 
sleeves are large puffs, pushed up to 
the edge of the shoulder. Wide lace 
is set out over the shoulders. Pink 
flowers are set on either side of the 
low neck, and hang garland fashion 
from the breast line. 

The white petticoat is decorated 
with a spray of painted pink roses. 
Long white gloves were to be worn ; 
they should, however, show the arm 
from just above the elbow to the 
sleeve edge. ‘The hair was to be 
built up high,and the coil surrounded 
with a crown of filigree gold. 

The second gown was almost iden- 
iical in design, only the over-part of 
the skirt wasn’t looped away in pan- 
iers but fell straight, showing the 


petticoat only narrowly in front. 
This gown was also of two colors 
and materials, the petticoat and 


stomacher being white satin,the rest 
of the gown green moire. The white 
satin was heavily enriched with gold 
spangles. ‘The neck was cut square, 
and the sleeves moderate puffs, reach- 
ing half-way to the elbow and met 
by white gloves. Bretelles of white 
satin spread over the puffs and were 
glittering with spangles. 

The third gown, planned simply 
of changeable and moired blue bro- 
cade, had a skirt made half long and 
slightly-flarred. A bodice with 
deep point in front and short on the 
hips, the sleeves were puffs of light 
blue chiffon, and dark blue velvet, 
the shades taking the tones found in 
the silk of the dress. The neck was 
cut round and rather low, but the 
shoulders were not exposed; a face 
of embroidered pale blue chiffon fin- 
ished the edge of the cut-out. A 
magnificent cluster of purple and 
scarlet velvet poppies set against the 
left shoulder was the only really 
French touch about the gown. 

You see you can with safety pre- 
tend to yourself that your not very 
pronounced gown is quite as novel 
and elaborate as a Worth might be. 

A travelling gown lately worn by 
an English bride was of pale green 
smooth cloth, made with blouse 
bodice of crépe and lace. Over this 
gown was worn a dark green cloth 
garment which when fastened ap- 
peared to be a princess dress, fasten- 
ing from throat to hem and fitting 
perfectly. The skirt, of this dark 
green, flared handsomely,and a wide 
cape set out over the shoulders. 
Cape and garment were lined with 
pale green changeable silk, a tiny 
ruffle of which showed down the 
front and about the edge of the cape 
and the throat. 

Some of the newer chiffon blouse 
fronts are bound to the figure by a 
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soft scarf drawn over the breast line 
from arm to arm. 

Princess gowns, open from throat 
to hem to show under bodice and 
petticoat of a second material and 
color, are specially dignified and 
graceful for matrons. ‘The dress 
Lady Somerset lately wore at the 
marriage of her son was of such de- 
sign. 

A scarf of chiffon, weighted with 
spangles, is drawn over the shoulders 
and to a knot at the side of the belt, 
where long ends hang. This scarf, 
if finished with wide frills to the belt 
knot, makes a beautiful fichu effect. 

Another variation on the open- 
over-petticoat effect shows a striped 
silk skirt open over a plain silk pet- 
ticoat. A wide belt, in color to 
match the dark stripe in the silk, 
clasps the waist and extends just 
below the breast line. Under the 
upper edge of this belt the turned 
back bretelles of the striped silk 
bodice pass, and the plain silk ap- 
pears in the yoke, like the under por 
tion. 

Round bodices are not to be worn 
much longer. ‘Those you have need 
not be discarded, but don’t make up 
new material in that design. 
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Mrs. W1instow’s Sooinine Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, "andi is the best remedy for Diarchene’ 
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druggists Throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
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A Skin of Beautyis a Joy Forever. 
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Magical Beautifier, 
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Skin, Noother cosmetic will do it 


Removes Tan, 
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Rash, and Skin 
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beauty, and defies 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK 


f By E. G. 


RS. Julia Marlowe-Taber, whose 
M beauty, gentle grace and 
artistic sincerity make her an ever- 
welcome visitor to the Boston stage, 
came on Monday evening, with Mr. 
‘Taber and her accompanying band 
of players, to the Hollis St. Theatre. 
The opening play of the engage- 
ment was Goldsmith’s delightful 
comedy, She Stoops to Conquer, 
which all too rarely is given presen- 
tation on the modern stage: and 
for the opportunity to see which, 
in any reasonably adequate perform- 
ance, every thoughtful theatre goer 
must give thanks. The Marlowe- 
Taber presentation of the charming 
play, though far from an ideal one, 
is adequate and better; the imper- 
sonation of Old Hardcastle by that 
finished and most genial comedian, 
Mr. Wm. Owen, in itself sufficing to 
lift the production above the level 
of the commonplace. Such imper- 
sonations, instinct with the right 
and robust spirit of old comedy, are 
becoming, alas, almost as rare asa 
glass of ’49 port; which, indeed, in 
mellow flavor, in ‘body’ and in 
strong and rich coloring, they not 
remotely suggest. In make-up, a 
very picture stepped from an eigh- 
teenth-century canvas, in action 
hearty, unexaggerated, rounded and 
polished to the last detail of its 
perfection, Mr. Owen’s O/d Hard- 
castle is a gift of sterling worth to 
the dramatic age. In artistic worth 
—and as it would almost appear, 
physically !—it is easily head and 
shoulders above any other imperson- 
ation of the present production. 
Mrs. Marlowe-Taber’s Aate Hard- 
castle was picturesque, sprightly, and 
possessed of much frank charm, 
but quite and altogether lacking in 
that gracious, indefinable something 
which those so favored as to have 
had frequent glimpse of it in a more 
fortunate dramatic hour call the ‘old 
comedy manner.’ Much the same 
may be said of Mr. Taber’s Young 
Marlow, save that it yet more con- 
picuously lacked distinction and 
was possessed of a curious and un- 
pleasing self consciousness. From 
thence, a downward movement so 
far as the other acting is concerned ; 
Mr. Lawrence's Zony being perfunc- 
tory to a degree, and Mr. Doughty's 
Hastings anything rather than the 
handsome, ardent, chivalrous gallant 
of the old century. Mrs. Sol Smith’s 
Mrs. Hardcastle had many very 
pleasant comedy moments. The 
scenic accessories were much inferior 
to those of Mr. Robson’s beautiful 
and gratefully remembered produc- 
tion of the comedy a few years ago. 
During the present week, Mr. and 
Mrs. Taber have also appeared in 
Romeo and Juliet and Twelfth 
Night. 

At the Park Theatre The Strange 
Adventures of Miss Brown, a new 
farcical comedy by Messrs. Buchanan 
and Marlowe, has proved a very 
merry entertainment for an idle 
hour. The theme of a man, big 
and clumsy above his kind, being 
forced by some romantic exigency 
to assume and maintain a feminine 
disguise, is familiar enough ; as wit- 
ness the Live Indian which a _ half- 
century ago amused the town, and 
that very modern instance, Charley’s 


Sutherland 


ys 


Aunt. In Miss Brown the variation 
evolved from the old theme is a 
rather clever one, being the plight 
of a British captain uf cavalry who 
has married a ward in Chancery, 
unaware of the serious penalty 
thereto attached, and is forced, in 
order to ‘set his true love free’ from 
the durance vile of. boarding-school, 
to enter the school in semblence of 
a ‘lady pupil.’ The motif is handled 
with a somewhat ‘’eavy ’and’ as the 
Sergeant Tanner of the play would 
say; but the complications are 
amusing and free from any element 
of the offence whose possibilities are 
so easily suggested. The dialogue, 
though far from sparkling, is rarely 
dull, and the play moves throughout 
to the accompaniment of amused 
laughter. Its appeal to ‘those who 
demand probabilities in the depiction 
of any phase of human experience, 
however farcical, would be greatly 
enhanced by a Captain Courtenay 
able and willingto assume a fem- 
inine disguise which might, at least 
temporarily, deceive anyone outside 
a lunatic asylum — which is not the 
case with the present impersonation. 
The acting is for the most part capi- 
tal. Mr. Mann’s Von Moster, which 
easily leads the cast, is a character- 
study of a subtlety, a finish and a 
convincing strength which merit for 
it a place in a much more significant 
production. The sordid pathos of a 
soul wrenched with a passion far too 
great and real for its poor limita- 
tions — the suffering of a ‘winged 
ant’— is portrayed with profound 
dramatic power and keen and sensi- 
tive intelligence. For the rest, Miss 
Lipman’s Angela is rose-fresh and 
daintily ingenuous; Miss McVickar’s 
Miss Romney, queetly pathetic; Miss 
Satterlee’s Mrs. O’ Gallagher, rich in 
honest and robust humor; Mr. 
Sparling’s Zanner, an excellently 
studied Cockney ; and Mr. Nichols’s 
Private Docherty, an uncommonly 
neat and convincing bit of droll 
characterization. 

While the German Opera has 
been drawing large houses to the 
Boston Theatre the Castle Square 
Theatre has maintained its popu- 
larity with lovers of good light 
opera. Gilbert and  Sullivan’s 
music is quite within the power of the 
Castle Square Company. The render- 
ing of lolanthe, that opera wherein 
so many singers made or enhanced 
their reputations, was quite adequate. 

For next week the management 
has prepared a bill that is indeed 
amazing. In the same evening 
Pinafore and also Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, no less. Miss Lane and Miss 
Mason are to alternate as Santuzza 
and Mr. Persse and Mr. Bassett are 
to alternate as Tirridu. This is 
altogether the most pretentious 
attempt of this opera company ; 
Faust and Carmen are _ longer 
operas, but neither demands as 
much brilliancy on the part of the 
singers, of the chorus, and particu- 
larly of the orchestra as does 
Cavalleria. How the soprani will 
render the music that has been so 
passionately sung by Mme. Calvé 
will be interesting tosee. A little 
less abandon on the part of a 
Santuzza or two would be ac- 
ceptable. 


“PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


Mr. John Hare, whose engage 
ment at the Tremont Theatre is one 
of the most important dramatic 
events of the season, will make his 
first appearance in this city Monday 
night when he will give his remark 
able impersonation of 
Goldfinch in Sydney Grundy’s A 
Pair of Spectacles. In this he is said 
to be as fortunate as Mr. Jefferson 
was in his Rip Van Winkle, and to 
possess ‘one of those rare parts that 
an actor can go on playing until the 
end of his professional career.’ A 
Pair of Spectacles will be pre- 
sented at each performance during 
the first week, and will be preceeded 
every evening by W. S. 
Comedy and Tragedy. 
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The Prisoner of Zenda begins on 
Monday the sixth and last week of 
its brilliant run, and those who de 
sire to see Mr. E. H. Sothern and his 
clever company in this charming 
play must do so during the eight 
performances the coming week will 
include. Mr. Sothern doubtless 
would find The Prisoner of Zenda 
vastly profitable to him next season, 
but he will not retain it in his 
repertory after the present year. 
The Prisoner of Zenda is Manager 
Frohman’s property and although he 
offered it to Mr. Sothern, that gen- 
tleman thought it best to continue 
his invariable practice of appearing 
in anew play each season. Mr. 
Frohman will put out a special com- 
pany in The Prisoner of Zenda next 
season and Mr. Sothern will produce 
a new play, An Enemy to the King. 

“It isa beautiful place, and no 
one could ever raise the slightest 
objection to such an institution,” 
said Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, 
the great English reformer, after 
paying a visit to Mr. Keith's beauti- 
ful playhouse. And every New Eng- 
lander will agree with the lady that 
it was praise worthily bestowed. 
The programme for next week isa 
little ahead of anything that the 
management has provided so far 
this season, with several novelties 
from the European music halls and 
circuses never seen in America be- 
fore. One act alone, Les Trois 
Fréres Mathias,in Le Diable Fourni- 
que, is said to be worth two admis- 
sions. 


Harbor Lights has been so pro- 
nounced a success at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre that the manage 
ment has decided to continue this 
strong melodrama for one more week, 
beginning Monday evening. Audi- 
ences have been limited only by the 
capacity of the house at every per- 
formance and curtain calls for the 
principals have been many. The 
advance sales for the week have been 
large, insuring another successful 
week. 


Monday afternoon, Feb. 24, at 1 
o'clock, the Grand Opera House will 
enter upon a new and continued 
lease of life. Charles P. Elliott, a 
Western manager, is the new lessee, 
and he will introduce as the policy 
of the housea class of entertainments 
that he has been phenomenally suc- 
cessful in popularizing in the West. It 
is continuous performance, being 
the combination of standard dramas 
enacted by a strong stock company, 
together with the very best vaude- 
ville performers the market affords, 
from 1toi1rPp.M. The prices are 
so low that none will be forced to 
deny themselves the pleasure. Every 
seat upon the lower floor of the 
beautiful theatre has been placed at 
30 cents; the entire balcony will be 
held at 20 cents and the gallery at 
to cents. The opening dramatic 
attraction will be My Partner, a play 


which never in Boston has N seen 
at cheap prices. Especial attention 
will be paid to the comfort of jaa:.. 
and children and it is the py anage 
ment’s aim to make the Grand ner 
House a family resort, 1 t9-x 
residents of the city prop: 

those in the cities near at hand 
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Amusements. 


B.F.KEITH'S 


High Class V Vaudeville. 
Performances Continuous. 


NEW 
THEATRE 


Week of FEBRUARY i7. 


THE PAST YEAR’S EUROPEAN spy. 
SATION, 


LA FRERES MATHIAS, 


COMIC PANTOMIME ACROBATs. 
SQUARE 


CASTLE ssesrr 


ne Tremont St., « : Chandke 
977 Tremont ch off 
cre FIR} 


MONDAY, FEB. 
Beginning of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Season with 
CRAND DOUBLE BILL 
PINAFORE 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


Eve. (at 6) Prices bg 
and Soc. Mats. Ds " 
Seat in the Ho wt Reser 
at 7.1S ands 


BOSTON MUSEUM, 


Curtain RISING prompt 
Matinees Wednesday and § e rt 


LAST WEEK. 


EH. SOTHERN 


THE PRISONER 
OF ZENDA. 


Feb. 24— THE GAY PARISIANS 


BOWDOIN SQ. 2" 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON ... 


Ev’gs at $. Matinees Wed 


Second and Last Week. 


Boncicanlt-Martinot Company 


—IN 


HARBOR LIGHTS. 


NEXT WEEK, FEB 


o’London. In Preparati n, The W or Id. 
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